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P REFACE 





AAs 1 am likely to encounter much prejudice from the novelty of my 
notions, it may not be improper to fay fomething concerning this affection 
of the mind, and to fhow its fatal bias, when oppofed to true judgment. 
It arifes from pleafing habits and connexions; and fometimes from felfith 
views of convenience or advantage, which beget in us a blind partiality. 
It confifts in a wrong attachment to any object; which attachment is 
unduly maintained, without a proper appeal to reafon, or a regard for 
truth. And though we might expect, that this wrong propenfity would 
be as eafily rectified as any other miftake, yet, upon experience, we find 
it quite otherwife: and opinions deeply rooted are very difficult to be 
removed. Notions, which we have imbibed in our childhood, and which 
have been recommended by thofe whom we honour and efteem, pafs, as 
it were, into our very fyftem ; in fuccum et fanguinem abeunt; and have 
the force of a fecond nature. ‘The evil by thefe means becomes inve- 
terate, and fearcely any alternative can prevail. Hence, the brighteft 
minds have oftentimes their predilections ; and cannot by any means be 
weaned from a wrong, but favourite opinion. Fey have the fortitude ta 
fay, with the hero of Homer— 





Bos 8 opSarutiow Berta, 


Ey be pazi xai ohereo——$. 


Difpel the clud, and kill me in broad day. 


We are in general unwilling to be brought from habitual darknefs into 
Sudden light ; for, however pleafing in the end, it is often found in the 
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beginning painful. We cannot fubmit, though Wifdom itfelf makes an 
offer to remove all dimnefs from our underftanding, and to give us a power 
to dittinguith. 

Ayarvr 8 av ros an’ ohars Dw, À xp erry, 

OF? es porwenys ra Yecõra, nas vol ary Pes. 

It may feem extraordinary, yet it often happens, that when people be- 
come convinced of the falfenefS of a fyftem, the laft error which they give 
up is that which they fhould firft have rejeéted. The excellent Cranmer, 
when at the Reformation he changed his religious opinions, ftill retained 
for fome time a bias for that particular article which was thought to be 
the moft exceptionable. ‘This was the laft thorn which was plucked from 
his fide, and which thould have dropped of itfelf. It ought to have come 
forth like the barbed arrow from the hero in the Æncis— 


Jamque fecuta manum, nullo cogente, fagitta 
Excidit, atque nove rediere in priflina vires. 


Dion Chryfoftom has a paflage very much to this purpofe * « You muft 
« know (fays that author), that truth has in it fomething diftafteful and 
«« unpleafing to perfons of little underftanding, to whom fition and fable 
«e fecm agreeable and amufing. Juft, I imagine, as when people have a 
«© diforder in their eyes; who find the light hurts them when they look 
«at it; while darknefs is not at all painful, but on the contrary accep- 
« table, by preventing all power of vifion. Otherwife, how could falfi- 
« ties have fuch a fuperior influence in oppofition to exifting truths, 
« were it not from their being too acceptable to the human mind? If it be 
« hard, as I faid before, to teach, it is {till far more difficult to teach anew, 
« and to erafe any former imprefiion, efpecially when perfons have been 

A To pev yap adntes winger eeri, nai andes Teis avcyreige To Be Gaves yrumy, mau mposyres. “Oswea 
Y, pai, xai ros voows! Ta oppara re pev fws anazer copy mares @AvMOY Kal CIRC, ex wv 
Prersiv. H mws av weyver ra edn weAAanis, ovruy adrxfoer, e py È Bovy einas yadency bry cle 
apy, orros re Bidaoneir, xademurreper To weradibacnste adds Te, Gray Tow tive ypovav wei Te Paudy 
axyuorres, nai uy povoy avro sLawaryuevol, @AAG xai Ol marees aorar, xai ol mammo, xas exedov 


waves oi nparepor. Ov yap pabiey seri rourwy agedsolas ryp Sekar, oð si waro vis sġehsyxye Dion 
Chryfoft. Orat. x1. p.151. 
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«« accuftomed to any figment. When they have not only been for a long 
time in a ftate of deception themfelves, but their fathers alfo, and their 
« grandfires, and almoft all who have gone before them, have been equally 
«e deceived; for it is not eafy to remove their prejudices, though convic- 
« tion ftares them in the face.” Cicero, accordingly, is very fevere upon 
thofe who blindly maintain error in oppofition to truth. * < Quid tam 
«e temerarium tamque indignum fapientis gravitate atque conftantid, quam 
«© aut falfum fentire; aut, quod non fatis explorate perceptum fit et cognitum, 
«e fine ullé dubitatione defendere 2” "This is falutary admonition; yet it does 
not in general prevail: for which the fame great orator gives the fol- 
lowing reafon :—+ “ Sed, nefcio quomodo, plerique errare malunt, eamque fone 
« tentiam, quam adamaverint, pugnaciffime defendere, quam fine pertinacid, 
«« quid conftantiffime dicatur, exquirere.” 


Thefe precautions I thought proper to take, as I have reafon to think 
that I fhall have much oppofition to encounter. Some perfons have with- 
out referve intimated, that they do not with to be difabufed. Others 
have been alarmed, and fufpeéted that much mifchief may enfue from 
the dete&tion of errors of fo long ftanding: for they fay, to what can we 
truft, if we are to give up hiftories fo univerfally believed and admitted 
through all ages? But the deteđtion of errors can never be attended with 
any bad confequence. Befides, fome of the moft refpe&table writers of 
antiquity, who were the moft early, and, as will be thown, the bet 
judges, did not admit the hiftory, but denounced it to be abfolutely a 
fable. Hence we fhall find, that it was by no means univerfally believed, 
and particularly in the firft ages; whatever blind cfedit may have been in 
later times afforded. 


And here, I hope, it will be confidered, that, whatever I may fay about 
the truth of the hiftory, the work itfelf will not be in the leaft affected. 


* Cicero De Nat. Deor. l i. c, 1. p. 1204. Gronov. f Academ. Quæft. L iv. p. 1064. 
ag 
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‘The character of the poet, and the beauty of the poem, will ftill remain 
unimpeached, Their excellence can never be diminifhed. 


Some have thought, that my opinion concerning the war of Troy was a 
late fancy, and lightly taken up. But it is by no means fo. I believe 
that Iam the firft of the moderns who have thus ventured to entertain 
thefe doubts: and thefe commenced long ago ; for it is above thirty years 
fince the ground-work of this Differtation was firit laid. This fome time 
afterwards was dilated, and difpofed after the manner in which it now 
appears, Many of the verfions, particularly thofe from Homer, were of 
later date. And here let it be obferved, that though I pull down, it is my 
intention likewife to build up: and I fhall endeavour to afford fome cu- 
rious lights in refpeét both to the poet and the hiftory, which poffibly may 
not have been obferved before. Come on, then, gentle Reader— Dum 
veteres avias tibi de pulmone revella. 
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DISSERTATION 
CONCERMING THE 


TROJAN WAR, &c 





CONCERNING THE EXCELLENCE OF HOMER, AND OF HIS PRECISION. 


ALLL the ancient writers, who have treated of Homer, fpeak of him 
as the moft excellent of poets. And whoever at this day is bleffed with a 
true tafte, and acquainted with his writings, muft allow him the fame 
pre-eminence. 'Opypos de xas pegos, xas veraros, nou mpuros, mavti audi, 
xas api, xas yipovri, rocwrer ap aire Oidus, dcov ixwerog Bares dala. Homer 
is the medium, the ultimate, and the principal, from whom every youth, every 
perfon of maturity, and every man of years may bave bis portion: as be 
affords at all times matter fuficient for every man according to his capacity 
to borrow. Dion. Chryfoft. mip oye arenresç. Orat. XVIII. P- 255. 
Other poets fhine with a borrowed light; he only with native and intrin- 
fic luftre. His poem is founded upon the hiftory of a long and interefting 
war, which is fuppofed to have been carried on by the powers of Greece 
for ten years. Towards the expiration of this period they took the city of 
Troy, and regained the prize, for which they had been fo long contending. 
In the defeription of this fiege, and the great events with which it was 
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attended, the poet is very particular and precife. The fituation of the city 
is pointed out, as well as the camp of the Grecians. The Scæan gate like- 
wife, and the beech-tree near it, and the Egweos, or wild fig-tree, the beau- 
tiful hill Callicolone, the tomb of Ilus, and Batieia, together with the 
courfe and fords of the river, are diftinétly marked : fo that the very land- 
feape prefents itfelf to the eye of the reader. Hence the whole feems to be 
attended with the greateft appearance of truth. The poet alfo in many 
parts of this work introduces incidentally feveral paft events, as well known 
—in medias res non fecus ac notas auditorem rapit. He alludes to the 
arrival of the Ethiopians, and the death of Memnon: alfo to the death of 
Antilochus by that hero. He {peaks alfo of Pyrrhus, as fucceeding to his 
father Achilles, and difplaying his hereditary valour. Laftly he makes 
mention of the chieftains, who were inclofed in the machine by which 
Troy was taken. All thefe cafual references feem to have been portions 
of a traditional hiftory well known in the time of Homer. And as they 
are introduced almoft undefignedly, they are generally attended with a 
great femblance of truth. For fuch incidental and partial intimations are 
feldom to be found in romance and fable. 


But notwithftanding all thefe favourable appearances, the account of 
the Trojan war, as delivered to us by Homer and other Grecian writers, is 
attended with fo many inftances of inconfiftency, and fo many contradiations, 
that it is an infult to reafon to afford it any credit. If I may deliver my 
{entiments without difguife, I do not believe that Helena of Sparta was 
ever carried away by Paris; and, confequently, that no fuch armament ever 
took place, as we find deferibed by the poet; and that Troy in Phrygia 
was never befieged. Indeed I am confident that it never exifted. 


Thefe notions may create to me fome ill-will: for though the alter- 
native may be quite innocent, and it matters little which fide a perfon takes; 
yet I go contrary to the popular opinion, which has had the uniform 
fan@ion of many ages. This is by no means pleafing to thofe, who think 
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themfelves better informed; and have efpoufed from the days of their 
childhood the contrary notion. I venture however to affert again, that 
there is no truth in the hiftory of the Trojan war: or, if there were any 
original foundation for fuch an hiftory, it was borrowed from another 
quarter, and adapted to the nation where it is now found; but to which 
it did not originally belong. I adhere firmly to Varro’s* affertion, that the 
Greeks had no certain intelligence before the Olympiads. Now the war 
of Troy is placed fome centuries before that æra. Juftin Martyr, there- 
fore, in treating of the vain pretenfions of the Greeks, tells them—— 
F Arue re ude ruro Upas ayvosy pocnes, bri udev "EANO: mgo Twv Odvpmiadov 
xpibes iorognran* ule tors Ti cuyygappa mahay EXqur y BapCapor yuewov 
meuk. Befide, you ought to be well apprifed, that the Grecians have no 
biftory, upon which they can depend, antecedent to the Olympiads. They have 
no written evidence of any antiquity, relating either to themfelves or other 
nations. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE GROUNDS OF THE WAR. 


To know what credit the hiftory may deferve, let us confider the chief 
caufe of the war; and the grounds upon which it was carried on. It was 
undertaken, we are told, upon the account of Helena, the wife of Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta. He had entertained a Phrygian prince, named Paris: 
who feduced his wife, and carried her away to his own country, the capital 
of which was Troy. This Helena is faid to have been the daughter of 
Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, whom Jupiter deceived,in the fhape of a fwan. 
In confequence of this her daughter was faid to have been hatched from 
an egg: and when fhe arrived at years of maturity, the became the admi- 
ration of the world for her beauty. Paris was the fon of Priam, and of 
Hecuba; who dreamed, when fhe was with child of him, that the fhould 


* Cenforinus. c. 21. p. 111, + Juft, Mart. Cohort. p. 16, 
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be delivered of a torch. This was thought to portend evil to her country: 
upon which the child after its birth was expofed to the wild beafts upon 
mount Ida, But fome of the mountaineers found him, and brought him 
up, and he became a fhepherd. In this occupation, upon account of his 
great * juftice, and love of truth, he was chofen arbitrator between three 
goddeffes, who were contending about fuperiority in beauty. The prize 
was a golden apple, which he adjudged in favour of Venus. She pro- 
mifed, in return for his juft judgment, that he fhould have the moft hand- 
fome woman in the world. Soon after, when he had made himfelf known 
to his father, and the reft of his family, he built a fleet of fhips, and failed 
to Greece, where this peerlefs beauty Helena refided. He was cour- 
teoufly received at Sparta by Menelaus; and, in return, this man of juftice 
abufed the confidence of his hoft, and ran away with his wife +. 


This may be efteemed the proëme to the war of Troy. We are here 
brought—veftibulum ante ipfum: and we ftand—ip/o in limine. And what 
can we fay? Even that which the man in Terence faid to a perfon, whofe 
veracity he fafpected—Fabulam inceptat. For let any body judge, if there 
be a circumftance in Lucian's True Hiftory, or in the Metamorphofes of 
Apuleius, which has not as good pretenfions to be believed. The whole is 
a figment, and every ftep that we take is upon fairy ground. Pergula 
pilorum, veri nihil, omnia féta, 


* Hic cum adoleviffet magnam fibi juftitiæ, et æquitatis, gloriam comparavit. Natalis Comes, 
Mythog. 1. vie p. 349. 

+ It will not, I hope, be thought amifs, if I take this opportunity to corre& a miftake of the leamed 
‘Meurfius who, in his comment upon Lycophron, p. 46. fays, that the judgment of Paris is never 
mentioned by Homer:—Apud Homerum judicii Paridis nufquam mentio: quod obfervavit Macro- 
bius. This is certainly affirmed by that author- 'ullam commemorationem de judicio Paridis Ho- 


merus admittit. 1. v, ©. 16. p. 350. But he was miftaken, and has mifled Meurfius, The hiftory 
occurs in Homer in thefe words, — 








awypcters Duos ien, 

Kai Upsaues, nar Aans, AdsEavice trex’ arys 

Os vemere Geas, ère of perravdsy bere, 

Thy F eye’, i ok rope may roruryy adeyaryy. 

Tt. Q. v. 27, ko 
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Some would palliate part ‘of this narration by fuppofing, that Helena 
was fiid to have been produced from an egg, becaufe fhe refided, or was 
born, in an apartment called the uzegwo». But what authority have we for 
this? What ancient author has given us any account of the room either 
of her birth, or refidence? Befides, if her firft entrance into life had been 
in fuch an apartment, yet what was there fo particular in this cirsumftance 
as to give rife to the notion of her being produced from an egg? Were 
there not px, and dmrpwa, in every province of * Greece? Why were not 
other perfons faid to have been hatched in the fame manner; as the cir- 
cumftance muft have been common to thoufands? Add to this, that the 
explanation above does not fuflice for the whole difficulty. It does not 
account for the appearance of Jupiter, as a fwan, any more than for his 
reprefenting at another time a bull. Thefe folutions and palliatives can 
never remedy the evil, which is inveterate, and affects the whole fyftem of 
Grecian mythology. And after all, this interpretation is fundamentally’ 
wrong: for it is manifeft, that Helena was faid to have been produced from 
an egg, not on account of the room, where fhe was nurfed, but from the 
bird, in whofe fhape her father was faid to have been concealed.—Gemino 
ab ovo dicit (poëta) refpiciens ad cycnum. Scholiaft. in Horatii Art. Pot 
ticam. 


FARTHER OBSERVATIONS UPON THE WAR, AND UPON THE ANTECEDENT 
ARMAMENT, 


Wuen Helena had been thus carried away, Tyndarus, her reputed 
father, fent notice of this outrage to all the ftates ot Greece: not only to 
thofe in his vicinity, and in the Peloponnefus; but to thofe who were 
far removed. Among thefe were the Bæotians, Locrians, Magnefians, 
Ætolians, and the Thefprotians of Dodona. Thefe are all faid to have 


* They are to be found in Anfophanes, Plutarch, and others, 
They are mentioned by Homer, as being common in his time, and in different places—fach as 
Ithaca, Theffaly, and Locris. See Hias B. v. 514. JI, v. 184.—Odyif. E. v. 31. 
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antecedently entcred into an alliance to revenge any wrong done to the 
hufband of Helena, whenever fhe fhould be married. The people alfo of 
Samos, Rhodes, and Crete, and of other iflands, far and near, joined the 
grand confederacy, and contributed their portion of men and thipping. 
Deputations were fent as far as Thrace. They were ten years in the pre- 
paration for this great work: * at the conclufion of which they had got 
together 1200 fhips; andan army, by eftimation, of more than an hundred 
thoufand men. The general place of rendezvous was at the fea-port Aulis, 
in Beotia, Here they were detained for fome time by contrary winds, 
through the ill will of Diana: becaufe Agamemnon in hunting had killed 
an hind, that was her favourite. At laft Agamemnon was perfuaded by 
the prophet Calchas to facrifice his daughter Iphianaffa, the fame as Iphi- 
genia, that the anger of Diana might be appeafed. The tafk of bringing 
her for this purpofe was delegated to Ulyfies and Diomede: who deceived 
her mother Clytemneftra, and brought her to the camp. She was in con- 
Sequence of it facrificed ; or, as fome fay, the goddefs fubftituted a female 
deer in her room: and carried her to be her prieftefs in the Tauric Cher- 
fonnefus. 


This part of the hiftory will be found, upon inquiry, to be as incredible 
as the former. ‘The lofs of his wife, who feems to have left him volun- 
tarily, was a private misfortune, in which Menelaus was only concerned. It 
is not to be believed, that fo many unconneéted ftates fhould think it their 
bufinefs to engage in a quarrel, with which they were not concerned. 


Achilles is made to confefs as much :— 


Ov yap eyw Twv inex’ yasay aiypyranv 

Aspo payyropevos, eves wri poi arrio siewe 

Ov yap wwror spas Sus yhasar, ude pev ines, 

Ovie mor ev Bey apilaa xodiareipy 

Kaprov edyayearr', exein paha vohra perato 

Ovpea re cxsterra, Saracen Te yyyerea. Th. A. v. 150, 


* Concerning the æra of this war, and the antecedent confederacy, fee Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Aulis, v.49, &e. Kc. 


q 


I came not hither to engage in warfare on account of any injuries from the 
Trojans: for they never aggrieved me. They robbed me not of my herds; 
nor carried away my borfes: nor did they damage the corn and fruits of my 
land. Between us is a vaft barrier of towering mountains; and a boifterous 
fea intervenes, fo as to preclude all accefi. He therefore gives another reafon 
for his engaging in the war : and fays, that it was entirely out of regard to 
Agamemnon and Menelaus :— 


a! tewopt, oppa ov aips, 
Tiny aproperss Moray, 0 Ta, xuvwxa, 


Tipos Tow Ibid. v. 158, 





Homer atted artfully in obviating this objeétion. But the misfortune 
is, that it remains in full force in refpeét to the other ftates ; efpecially to 
thofe at a great diftance; none of whom had received the leaft injury ; 
and to whom the name of Troy could not well have been known. For in 
thofe times there was little correfpondence carried on between nation and 
nation: and though the poet makes a grand difplay of the many cities of 
Greece which entered into this alliance, yet fuch an union could not have 
been formed. For why fhould people engage who were not aggrieved ? 
‘The region of Hellas abounded with many petty kingdoms, which were 
very limited in extent, and had little intercourfe with their neighbours ; 
much lefs with thofe who were farther removed. Between thofe which 
were near there was perpetual warfare, on account of cattle and fheep, 
which they were mutually invading, and driving away. ‘They engaged 
not in diftant expeditions; nor did they pafs the feas. ‘Their views were 
confined to thofe in their vicinity; whom they either plundered, or were 
plundered by them—Byow ex” eidrmodecas, xas apyervy ooer IL. Z. v. 493, 
‘Their marches were of a few miles; and their inroads of fhort duration. 
To thefe feuds and inroads the poet often alludes: and in the fhield of 
Achilles he gives a defgription of an invafion made by the people of one 
city upon the cattle of another, as being charaéteriftic of the times, The 
fhepherds think themfelves fecure, but the enemy takes them by furprize : 
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Ta npsdorees exedpaysy, una Vereta 
Tauvov rappi Cour ayehas, xas ewe xaha 
Ayers» ciwy, xrewvey T'emi wxrotorypas. In, E. v. 527. 


wit the difeovery they rufbed on, and bewed down and flaughtered both the 
herds and flocks, and flew the people who tended them. 


The freebooters are in their turn attacked by the true owners of the herds ; 
and a fierce confli& enfues :— 


Ev 3 spis, ev de nudoisos Gusrzcy, ev È odey ype 
Then were feen Difeord, and Tumult, and fell Deftiny, in conjunétion, 


A like defcription is given by Milton, ina vifionary {cene of events to come, 
which were difplayed by the angel before the eyes of Adam :— 


One way a band fele@ from forage drives 

‘An herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow-ground ; or fleecy flocks, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, acrofs the plain, 
Their booty: fcarce with life the thepherds fly 
But call in ai which makes a bloody fray. 
With cruel tournainent the {quadrons joi 
‘Where cattle paftured late, now feattere: 
With carcaffes and arms th’ enfanguin'd field. 














Neftor mentions, that he plundered his neighbours, the Eleans, of their 
cattle to a great amount: and flew many of the people who came in their 
defence. The battle was fevere; but the people of Pylos gained the vic- 
tory, and carried off a rich booty. 





“a Cows ayeras, ree mu 








aigoa chase ane, 
xa Ferry 
Apei 82 mwh deyzay, Ik. A. v. 677. 


Fifty herds f kine: fifty flocks of fheep: as many rout of fiwine: as many 
drove of goats: with one bundred and fifty mares of a fine bay colour ; many 
of which bad foals at their udders. 









Taras Syrnas, r 





All thefe, he fays, were brought before his father Nelcus, who was 
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wonderfully delighted with fo much unexpetted plunder. In the time of 
Thefeus (if any credit may be given to thofe very early hiftories) Greece 
abounded with a rude and favage * race of men, who lived by robbery, fo 
that there was no travelling with fafety. Pirithous firt got acquainted 
with Thefeus by driving away his flocks and herds. ‘They met each other 
afterwards with a difpofition to fight: but a compromife took place, 
and they became everlafting friends. In thefe rude and turbulent times 
Helena firft lived: for the is faid to have been ftolen away from Sparta by 
thefe very perfons, as the was facrificing in the temple of Diana Orthia, 
and carried by force to Athens. She was at that time a ++ woman grown : 
for her brothers, who were precifely of the fame age, purfued $ Thefeus 
in order to recover her. It is farther faid, that fhe became with § child by 
Thefeus. 


It feems ftrange, that fo many cities and ftates fhould combine to 
regain her, when fhe went away voluntarily; and that not a fingle hamlet 
fhould rife in her favour, when the was carried away by force, and in 
violation of the goddefs, whom fhe ferved. It may be faid, that fome part 
of this hiftory is a fiétion, In truth, the whole is a fable; and inconfiftent 
throughout from the beginning to the conclufion. 


‘THE FARTHER IMPROBABILITY OF THIS HISTORY. 


Tuucypives, however fagacious and a lover of truth, could not fet 
afide the hiftory of the Trojan war. For the glory of Greece was thereby 
greatly enhanced: and it afforded a powerful fanétion to the religion of 


* Plutarch. ‘Thefeus, p.3. Thucydides, 1 i. c.2. p. 2. 
+ I mention this, becaufe fome have conceived fhe was not above feven years old. Tpwras @yesrg 
invaery rasryy jpwasıv. Tzetzes on Lycophron, v. 143. 
4 Hyginus. Fab. 
§ Paufanias, Tt is mentioned, that the was afterwards brought to bed of a daugh- 
ter in confequence of this rape. Her daughter's name was Iphis. Some fay, that the had twins, 
Ips — arena By piv 
Ipi Crygauey "Bday drsyewars Oyot 
See Scaliger, Obfervat, in Eufeb. Chron. p. 49- 
c 
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the country. He however produces very ftrong evidence, that it never 
took place. He * fays, that before this event (mgo rwv Tewixav) there had 
been nothing done in common: that the natives of Greece were not yet 
comprifed under one name, Hellenes; but lived {eparate, and independent; 
and in an uncertain and flux ftate. For the roving + Pelafgi drove thofe, 
who were in any degree fettled, before them: fo that there was na 
fecurity. In confequence of it there was no traffic, and little corre- 
fpondence between the feveral diltriéts. They did not venture to lay up 
any thing for future ufe—* adyrov ov, sors Tis ewerban, xas areyorar cece 
orru, aros apaignoeras. It being uncertain, bow foon fome foreign body of 
men might come upon them in their defencelefs flate, and carry allaway. Henge 
ho very juftly judges of the weaknefs and independence of the feveral little 
ftates before this war, from their never co-operating in any enterprife— 
+f Oudey mpo ruv Tpuixwv, J acGeverer wai apigia adrAmruv, abpoor empagay. Be- 
Jore the ara of Troy there was nothing done by the Grecians colletlively, by 
reafon of their debility and want of union. He might have added, that they 
were equally difunited for ages afterwards: and performed nothing in 
common, on account of the fame weaknefs, and want of correfpondence. 


How comes it then, that juft at this crifis there fhould have been fuch 
unanimity between the moft diftant ftates ; and that they fhould all 
without exception join together to recover a runaway woman; with 
whom: none but the hufband was concerned? Inftead of a gang of rough 
banditti, a fet of heroes prefent themfelves, fuch as the world never before 
faw. And an army of an hundred thoufand men are collected by thofe 
ftates, who fix or feven hundred years afterwards did not affemble above ten 
thoufand againft the Perfians at Marathon. Nay, when the liberties 
of all the Grecian ftates were in the utmoft danger, Leonidas was fent 
with fearcely feven thoufand men to defend the pafs at Thermopylæ. 
Of thefe the greater part retired; and hê maintained himfelf for fome time 
with only a few hundred. And fo little did unanimity prevail at this 


* Thucyd. p. 3. + Ibid p. 5. 
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critical feafon, that many ftates, fuch as Argolis, Theffaly, Phocis, Bæotia, 
were either covertly or openly friends to the enemy. And even among 
the other ftates there was little unanimity, though the caufe was general» 
and all at ftake. At the time of which we are fpeaking, Greece enter- 
tained the higheft notions of liberty, and abounded both with wealth and 
men. Yet fo fmall were her armaments ; and her councils thus divided. 
At the battle of Platæa their army was much larger: but ftill, if we ex- 
clude the Helots, or Lacedemonian flaves, it will be found to have amount- 
ed to no more than 73200 men: as we learn from Herodotus, (l. ix. 
pP- 706.) But the army under Agamemnon exceeded an hundred thoufand. 


CONCERNING THE SHIPS MENTIONED. 


‘Tue number of fhips in the catalogue of the poet is equally incredible : 
for they amount according to Homer to 1186. Whereas the fhips at Ar- 
temifium, where was the firit ftruggle for the liberties of Greece againft 
the Perfians, were only 271, with fix or feven pentecontores, or fhips 
of fifty oars. Soon after at Salamis there appear to have been, with the 
thips of the iflanders, collectively three hundred and feventy-cight, with a 
few open veflels of fifty oars. It is true, that the principal thips were 
triremes, and of a large fize. But ftill, if we take the quota of men, thofe 
under Agamemnon will be found greatly to exceed. We are told by He- 
rodotus *, that at the invafion of the Perfians, Clinias, the fon of Alcibiades, 
built a trireme at his own coft; and, as it is intimated, he fitted it out in 
an ample manner, The complement of this fhip in men was two hundred. 
Now if we multiply the fhips at Artemifium, which were 271, by 200, the 
amount is only 54200; which falls very fhort of thofe who were in the 
fleet of Agamemnon. But the difparity will appear much more clearly, 
if, omitting the other provinces, we ftate the number of fhips fent out 
from Corinth, and the cities of the Peloponnefus, both to Artemifium, and 





* L. vill. €. 17. p- 
ce 
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to Salamis, in the Perfian war. And then ftate thofe which were fitted out 
from the fame places to Troy. 


Now there went 





To * Artemifium To f Salamis 
From Lacedæmon 10 From Tacedemon 16 
Sicyon 13 Sicyon 4s 
Fpidaurus 8 Epidaurus 10 
Træzen 5 Træzen 5 
Corinth 40 Corinth 40 
— Hermione 3 

Total 75 i 

Total 89 


If we multiply 75 by 200 it gives 15000. And if we multiply 89 by 
the fame, we fhall have 17800. Thefe will be nearly the numbers of the 
Poloponnetians in each engagement. If we add fix or feven hundred more 
for the pentecontores, the whole will be about 18600 or 19000 men. 
This is the greateft { number of perfons from thofe ftates, in either of 
thofe memorable fea-fights. Now the fhips from the fame part of the 
world mentioned by § Homer are as follow 


Argolis 
Hermione 80 





Træzen 

Mycene 
Corinth { 

Sicyon, &c. 
Lacedsemon and neighbouring towns 60 
Pylos -~ - - - o 
Arcadians .- - = - 60 
Elis - - = e 40 
Total 430 


* Ibid. 1. viii. c. 1. p. 620. 

+ Ibid. L viii. c. 43. p. 638. 

$ In this cftimate I have allowed to the Grecian fhips, in the Per‘ian war, the fall complement of 
two hundred men to each, But this is probably too great a conceffion, and the numbers may have 
fallen far fhort of this computation. 

$ Mind. B. v. 494, &c. 
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It is to be obferved that the poet, when he gives an account of the 
Beeotians and their neighbours, who ftand firft in the lift, mentions, that 
each of their fhips held an hundred and twenty men. Afterwards he 
{peaks of the fhips which belonged to Philoétetes : of thefe the comple- 
ment was only fifty men. Some of the commentators have taken thefe 
two numbers for the extremes; and fuppofe, that one fhip with another 
had at a medium eighty-five men. If then we multiply 430, the number 
of Peloponnefian fhips under Agamemnon, by 85 (the number of men at 
an average in each fhip), there will be found to have been 36550 men: 
whereas there were at Artemifium but 15000; and at Salamis 18600 or 
19000. The difparity is apparent. If then the Peloponnefians in general, 
at their matured ftate, and in the height of their power and grandeur, 
when they abounded with every requifite, brought together no more than 
has been above mentioned, how can we fuppofe that fuch numbers could 
have been produced in thofe times of mifrule, and in the infancy of 
thofe ftates, when many of them were hardly conftituted? Of thefe one 
of the chief was Attica, the capital of which was Athens. This became 
in time the moft noble and powerful of them all. We are told, that it 
was fo named by Thefeus ; in whofe time Helena was born. He out of 
feveral {cattered and independent hamlets formed this city, and united the 
people by a general community, Plutarch. Thefeus, p. 10. He then 
divided them into claffes, and appointed rites and particular laws to keep 
them cemented. By thefé means they were brought off from their 
national rudenefs ; and became humanized by degrees. Such in the time 
of Thefeus was the infant ftate of Athens, which coyld hardly at the time 
fuppofed, in the days of Helena, have afforded * fifty thips, and 4250 
men. The fame may be prefumed concerning the cities of Ætolia and 
Epirus, and even of the principal provinces of Greece. They had no call 
for fuch a contribution ; and if there had been a demand, they could not 


© Oi Faz" Abas eixer, etieriperoy wronseler 
Tay 8° aul iysports’ vios Tersan Mevectevs. 
Ty & dpa werrqnorse pehamai yes brorro. Irs B. v. 546, kc» 
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have anfwered it. The pretended caufe of this general commotion was 
the elopement of a woman from her hufband: or call her a princefs, and 
queen of Sparta; ftill this could not affect the people of Elis and Epi- 
daurus, much lefs thofe of Locris and Epirus; or of the iflands Rhodes 
and Crete. There was little intercourfe between nations, as I have 
fhewn; and confequently little traffick: the chief communication that 
was kept up proceeded from piracy and war. Hence it Was as common 
to afk a perfon whether he were a pirate, as to inquire whether he was a 
fair trader. 

Q kuvon, vives eaves wobey wanit ypa xshsvda 

H ri xara wengi, y papidiws arangie, 

Olars Aniorypes drep dha 5 Oprss. P. v.71. 
Say, firangers, who ye are? and why ye traverfe the deep? Is it for the fake 
of merchandize ; or do ye rove at random, like pirates, over the feas ? 


Such was the fate of Greece, when this great armament under Aga- 
memnon is fuppofed to have been formed. It was, we have feen, of fuch 
magnitude, that long after, in the moft flourifhing times, when Greece 
abounded in wealth and men; and when they were to fight for their 
temples and altars ; for their wives and children; and for their lives and 
liberties ; it could not be equalled. All which is incredible. Yet fuch 
were the powers which are fuppofed to have been affembled at Aulis. 


There are other reafons which lead us to believe thefe diftant-alliances, 
and this armament, impoffible. It was a long time before the Greeks 
of Hellas proper had the courage to“engage in expeditions upwards towards 
the sorth: but it was ftill much later that they ventured to crofs the 
Ægean fea. The utmoft of their efforts was to Delos: beyond which they 
feldom trefpaffed. * Libanius fays—*Taig "Exdqow veepeveybas Anhor po- 
Crgor. The Grecians efleemed is hazardous to procesd by fea above or beyond 


* Libanius, Orat. xix. p. 480. 
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Delos, In the Perfian war a fleet from Argolis and Sparta were defired by 
the Ionians to quit their ftation at Delos, and to come over and affift-them; 
and by their timely arrival they might have got poffeffion of Samos. 
But they dared not comply, and accordingly returned to the coaft of Sparta. 
—* Toy “EAAqvan Stopavos (oi Iuves) xaramrucas es Tov Iun, meomyayey autes 
Hovis pexpi Ande. To yag mporwrspe may dewey qy r0.01EAAnow, OUTE Taw wear 
ours tprreigoias.—T mde Lapov ymirrenro dokn xas “Hpaxdsas ormrats iwov cemertin. 
When the Ionians folicited the Helladians to pafi over to their coa/t, the utmof 
shat they could obtain was to get them as far ai Delos. All beyond foemed full 
of danger, as they had little knowledge of thofe parts.—An expedition to Samos 
was to them a voyage to + Gades and the Mediterranean firaits. If then they 
knew {o little of Samos in the time of the Perfian war, we cannot think 
that they were better acquainted with it in the days of Agamemnon, much 
lefs with Rhodes, which is ftill farther off. 


CONCERNING THE PROCEEDING OF THE GRECIANS AFTER THAT THEY HAD 
LANDED AT TROAS. 


We are told, that after they had arrived upon the coaft of Troas, they 
were oppofed by the Trojans, but the enemy was foon repulfed, and their 
landing fecured. This however was not effected without fome lofs; for 
one of the principal leaders of the Theffalians was flain by Heétor. After 
their camp had been formed, and their troops regularly difpofed, we may 
fappofe, that in a day or two they proceeded to ation. The town was 
within their view ; and in it lay the prize of their future labours, Helena ; 
the great objeét for which they had embarked. ‘The Trojan army was not 


* Herod. 1. viii. c. 132. p. 682. Weffel. 

+ However, this paffage in Herodotus muft not be taken too literally; for the Lacedemonians, and 
other Grecians, had been at Samos in the time of Cambyfes. Herod. 1. ili. c.47. p.219. The mean- 
ing of the author is by an hyperbole to thew, that their acquaintance with the ifland and coaft was 
but little; and they efteemed the diftance very great, and the fea too dangerous for people fo unex- 
Perienced to encounter without good caufe, efpecially with a large fleet. 
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by one half fo large as the Grecian. This may be thewn from the de- 
{eription of the Trojan camp, and the fires which were lighted up; and 
by the numbers allotted to each fire. 

KiM ap! sv edip mupa xaisro, wap be bxaory 

Eiaro rıvryuorra cekp wopos aibopsvoio. Is, ©. v. 558. 
There were a thoufand fires lighted up in the plain, and fifty perfons repofed 
themfelves by the fide of each fire. 


Agamemnon mentions the fuperiority of the Grecians: and how difgrace- 
fal it muft prove to be worfted by them. 

Airypov yap robe y sori xas secopeveiss mubed, 

Math irw rode rosorde ve Anov Ayauwy 

Apyxror monquoy wonepiteir, yò warceatas 

Avipaci wavperspaici®. Ix. B. v. 121. 
It is quite feandalous, and will prove an everlafting difgrace, to have fo noble 
and fo numerous an army carry on an endif war with an enemy fo inferior. 


Their leaders feem to have been much inferior to thofe of Greece. Hector 
is generally obliged to withdraw from battle, when Agamemnon, Diomede, 
or Patroclus, difplay their valour: and fometimes nothing but the inter- 
vention of a deity preferves him. In his engagement fingly with Ajax 
he is worfted in every effort; and his inferiority made manifeft to both 
armies. But when Achilles fought, the Trojans feldom dared to come 
out of their city. 
Oppa pev ss mosjav wwraenerd Bios Aximo, 


Ovierere Tpwes x72 wuAawy Aaphanawy 
Onyvecner naive yap eeibiear Epia eyxos- Is. E. 788. 


As long as the great Achilles was aétive in the field, the Trojans never ventured 
out beyond the gates of Troy; for they dreaded the force of bis fpear. 


* It is faid in another place— 
Toes 8 av irspwdey aya weedy wiAstorro 
Tlavporspat. In, @. v. 55. 
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Heftor is faid to have ventured to a {mall diftance from the Scæam gate, 
but was foon glad to retire; as we may learn from the words of Achilles : 





Oppa 2 eyw pe? Ayraiciow worsuitor, 

Ovx ehereans payr amo raises oprper Exrwp, 

AAN Gor ss Exaias ve muhas, xai Pryor navey, 

Erda woe’ ony quips, poyis Be psv expeyer Spuy Tr. I. v. 352, 
As long as I kept the field with the army, Hettor did not choofe to engage 
beyond the Jhelter of the wall; and only advanced fametimes to the Scæan gate, 
and the fig-tree near it. There be once waited my approach, and with 
difficulty efcaped my prowefi. 
We fhould, therefore, from thefe circumftances fuppofe, that an attack 
was made upon the city in four or five days.—No, not in nine years, 
This was the place which Patroclus had nearly taken in the procefs of a 
few hours; and which, if affaulted, would have foon funk under the 
prowefs of Diomede or Agamemnon, as the poet reprefents them, To the 
fuperiority of Patroclus Homer bears witnefs :— 

Erba xav Gpumvdov Tporyy Boy vies Axaiaw 

Tlarpoxdu ime rape. 1x. T1. v. 698. 
Then had the Grecians taken the city of Troy, with its lofty gates, through the 
prowefs of Patroclus. 


The fame is faid of Achilles, who would have ftormed it the firft day 
that he took the field after his feceffion, but was prevented by a feint of 
Apollo. In. . v. 600. When Diomede intends to attack Heétor and 
the Trojan army, the Poet tell us— 

Evbarye Aouyos ayy, xas apyyava spya yererro, 

Kas vy xs oyxaciey xara Iior aire apres 

Tpuss—. Ik. @. v. 130. 
Then there bad been fad defiruttion, and terrible confufion would bave enfued. 
The Trojans would bave been driven back into their city, like Jheep into a pound. 


Notwithftanding this manifeft fuperiority, the city was left to the tenth 
> 
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year before any attack in form commenced—decimo tandem pugnavimus 
anno. During this long interval, detachments were fent to take and 
deftroy every fubordinate town in the neighbourhood, while the main 
body of the army lay inaétive before Troy. This is an article paft credi- 
bility; and there are others equally incredible. 


In the firft place, I do not believe that there is any inftance of a Grecian 
army carrying on a fiege or blockade in winter till the Peloponnefian war. 
And even at that time, the Lacedemonian army, whenever it had made its 
inroad into Attica in the fpring time, generally retired before winter. 
‘The Romans had been in a ftate of warfare from the foundation of their 
city, with very little intermiffion, Yet they never made a winter cam- 
paign, till the fiege of Veii. At this time—* Libernacula, res nova militi 
Romano, edificari cepta.——+ Tum primum biematum fub pellilus. Tt is 
therefore fcarcely to be believed, that in thefe very early times an army 
fhould have fubfifted in this fituation fo long: that a king of Mycene, or 
of Sparta, fhould have kept his foldiers to this hard duty for ten years in a 
diftant foreign country, when other generals of the fame nation could not 
maintain them for a fingle winter in their own. 





Another difficulty arifes from the ftate of their thipping, which, one 
would imagine, in the {pace of ten years, muft have been rendered ufelefs. 
This is in fome degree confirmed by Agamemnon, who fays— 

Kai by Supe cerpre veer, xai owagra Ashurras. In. B, v. 135, 


The timbers of the fips are decayed, and the rigging is quite lofe. 


In the fpace of time above mentioned, the army muft have been greatly 
dimimithed : and the fame perfon is made to fay—zodw wacoa Aaov. IL. B. 
v.115. I have loft numbers out of my army. Yet there is no mention 
made of recruits. Indeed the contrary is intimated. And though the 


* Livy, L v. c 2, “AUC. 350, + Florus, L i c. 12, 
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fleet muft have been in a ftate of ruin, yet we read not of any repairs; 
much lefs of any fupply of new veffels. On the contrary we are informed, 
that the fhip, to which Heétor fet fire, was the {elf fame which brought 
over Protefilaus. ‘The thips of Ulyffes had been particularly employed ; 
yet he navigated the feas for three years in his own hip, after he had left 
Troas. Menelaus is faid to have ufed his fhips for near eight years after 
the taking of Troy. He {peaks of his {poils, and of the wealth which he 
had obtained; and adds— 

8 yap worda wabuwv, nas WAN exarybeis 

Hyayouny er ryuar, nas oyToary arts y 
Thefe things, after many fufferings and various wanderings, I have brought 
Jefe in my flips, and bave arrived in the eighth year of my travels after my 
departure from Troy. 


Opyss. A. v. 81—2. 





CONCERNING THE LITTLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Avorner citcumftance, which feems inexplicable, is this. During the 
whole interval of ten years there feems to have been no correfpondence 
kept up between the army and the mother country. No inquiries were 
made; no intelligence fent. If the perfons engaged in the war were too 
much employed, yet furely fome of their friends, either their parents or 
their relations, might have been folicitous to have heard of their welfare 
and fuccefs; and have difpatched, at particular times, a veffel for intelli- 
gence. How can we account for the princes and magiftrates who 
remained in Hellas being fo fupine and void, not only of a fenfe of duty, 
but of natural curiofity? It could not have been much above three days’ fail 
from Troas to Theffaly, and four days’ tô Argos. This we may learn from 
the return of Diomede’s companions. 

Terparoy wap syv, èr’ ev Apysi yas ieas 
Tududew drapes Ampyèeos inwotapare 
Eerarar. Opys. T. v. 132. 
It was the fourth day, when Diomede and his companions moored their veffels 
in Argolis. 
pe 
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Notwithftanding this we do not find any regular correfpondence, or any 
correfpondence at all, maintained. Achilles is made to fay, that his father 
was ftill living, as well as the father of Patroclus. Zwsu pav er: Qarı Mevom 
IL. 11. v. 14. They fay that Menatius is alive. But he afterwards 
intimates, that he knew nothing certain either about his father, or about 
Mencetius ; for he fappofes, that Peleus muft be either dead, or upon the 
eve of departure. 





Hy yap [yaya y’ douas y xara wayway 
‘Tebvauer, q wu rurdev sri Gworr’ axayyoðar. Ir. T.v. 334. 
For I fbould think, that my father Peleus is either abfolutely dead, or barely 
alive ; and under the lafi affi&tions of old age- 


He'appears equally uncertain about the fate of his fon, whom he left in 
the ifland of Scyros. 
ds Expy wos enrpeperas finog vios, 
Erru eri Yon ye Neowrohspos Seoudys. In. T. v. 326. 
I am quite ignorant about my dear fon Ncoptolemus, whom I have directed to 
be educated in the ifland of Scyros, whether be be ftill alive. 


Now Scyros could not be above two days’ fail, or at moft two days’ and an 
half, from the coaft of Troas; and Theffaly not much farther. Achilles 
fays— 
Hyari rw rprrary biy epiQwdoy inoipyre In, 1.363. 
I could arrive at Pthia upon the third day of my departure. 


Scyros lay nearly in the way for, any thips which paffed or repaffed to 
bring intelligence. Yet no intelligence feems to have been obtained 
during the whole time that the army was before Troy. In the conver- 
fation which was afterwards held between Penelope and Ulyffes, at their 
firft interview, not the leaft hint is given that the had ever heard from 
him, or the Grecian army, fince his departure. “How can we account far 
this want of intercourfe, when the means were fo obvious and eafy ; that, 
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when there were a thoufand thips, many of which muft have been at 
various feafons unemployed, not one fhould be fent in the fpace of nearly 
ten years to give an account of the army, and to receive reciprocal intelli- 
gence? From their ignorance it is manifeft that no correfpondence was 
carried on, and not the leaft intercourfe kept up. 


INFERENCES MADE FROM THE AGE OF HELENA. 


Tue beauty of Helena is often mentioned by the poet. The very 
elders of Troy, when they faw her pafs by, could not help expreffing their 
admiration. 

Awas atlavarner Says sig wwa sonar. In. T. 158. 


She difplayed in ber countenance and appearance all the marks of a Deity. 
Agamemnon promifes to Achilles the choice of twenty captive women, 


Al xs par’ Apyany "EXoryy xaddieras ewer, The L v. 140. 
Next to Helena of the mofi exquijite beauty. 


By this he ftrongly intimates the fuperiority of her charms. But if there 
were the leaft truth in the hiftory of this perfon, and in the chronology 
of the times, the muft have been at this period a very old woman. For 
her brothers were in the Argonautic expedition, and in a ftate of complete 
manhood. One of them is mentioned as contending in fight with Amy- 
cus, a Bebrycian, a perfon of uncommon ftature and ftrength: his oppo- 
nent, therefore, could not have been a ftripling. We cannot well allow lefs 
than twenty-five years for his time of.life. Now from the Argonautic 
expedition to the taking of Troy there were, according to * Scaliger, 
feventy-nine years. If then we add to thefe her age at the time of the 
Argonauts, which we have prefumed to have been twenty-five years, it 
makes her no lef than an hundred and four in the laft year of the fiege. 
Or if we allow her to have been only twenty at the time of the expedition, 


* Jofeph. Scaliger. Animadverfiones in Bufebium, p. 45. 
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fill the will prove fufficiently old to have been Hecuba’s mother. Hence 
Seneca fays very truly, when he is treating of the priority of Hefiod and 
Homer—* Utrum major atate fuerit Homerus an Hefiodus, non magis ad 
rem pertinet, quam fiire, an minor Hecuba fuerit, quam Helena; et quare 
tam male tulerit atatem. Petayius makes the interval between this cele- 
brated expedition and the fall of Troy of the fame + extent. ‘The former 
he places in the year 3451 of the Julian period, and the latter in 3530. 
‘The difference in both is 79. ‘To thefe if we add 25 for her age at that 
æra, it will amount to one hundred and four. f Clemens of Alexandria 
gives the following chronological account of the principal events in thefe 
times from Thrafyllus, the Mendefian. He firft mentions the Argonautic 
expedition ; from which, to the time of Thefeus and the Minotaur, 


were - - - - - - 32 years, 
From thence to the Theban war - - - 10 
To the firft inftitution of the Olympic games - - 3 
To the carrying away of Helena by Thefeus -~ 9 
To the apotheofis of Hercules - - - 1 
To the rape of Helena by Paris ae Se A 


‘The total are 69 years. 


After the feduétion of Helena by Paris, the Grecians are faid to have 
been ten years in preparing for the war, and ten years in carrying it on. 


* Senece Epift. 384. Concerning thefe and other anomalies, fee Scaliger. Animadverfiones in Eu- 
febii Chron. p.54—5.~ 
+ Petavius ftates it as follows. Rationale ‘Temp. p. 290, 291- 





A.P.L 

Troja capta - - - - 3830 
Expeditio Argonautica ~- -~ 3451 
Difference - 79 

Æus Hedes - = + + 25 





Ejufdem ætas anno belli Trojani ultimo 104 
$ Clemens Alexand. Strom. l i. p. 401. 
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This agrees with the account given by Helena of herfelf in the laft year 
of the fiege, which was the twentieth from her firft arrival from Sparta. 

Hy yap ov poi añe sixorror eros seviw, 

EE & webe eCyy, xas suns amedyrvia waters. In. Q. v, 765. 
If we then add thefe twenty years to the fixty-nine, and likewife twenty- 
five for her age at the time of the Argonautic embarkation, it will make 
her ftill older than the was eftimated above, and increafe her years to 114. 
Telemachus, the fon of Ulyfies, is faid to have feen her at Sparta ten years 
afterwards; and (he is reprefented even then—Apreadi ypurmraxare emvia— 
beautiful as Diana: though at that time, if thefe computations are true, 
fhe muft have been an hundred and twenty-four years old. Thefe things 
are paft all belief. Yet upon this bafis is the hiftory of the Trojan war 
founded : and if the foundation is bad, the whole edifice muft tumble. 


I mention thefe chronological computations, in which however I place 
not the leaft truft. They form an artificial fyftem, defigned to determine 
the times of ancient events, and reconcile the hiftories of the firft ages. 
But thofe hiftories are not to be reconciled, and they are rendered more 
and more contradictory by the very means ufed to make them agree. 


OF THE LOVERS AND SUITORS OF HELEN. 


AxoTuer inftance of inconfiftency will be found in the hiftory of 
thofe princes who formed the grand confederacy, in order to recover her, 
if fhe fhould at any time be ftolen away, They are faid to have been for 
the moft part her lovers, who bound themfelves by an oath to unite for 
that purpofe, whenever they fhould be called upon. Neftor afterwards 
puts them in mind of this engagement, and afks them— 

* Tle by cwSeciasre, xai pua Cyeeras ys 5 Ik. B. v. 339. 


Jn what will our engogements and oaths terminate? 


* See Paufanias, 1. ii. p. 262. 
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Upon this the fcholiaft gives the following hiftory :—Tuapewe, č marro 
auras, de tits Pari, Purccoomevcs, py wore iva auTwv wpoxpwas Tig aAALS EXOpzE 
monogra xowov aurar Speer ahater, 9 pw ty Anbouany ray maida, aduypenp sep 
aury, ofodpa exapwer. Aom Meray auryy exdidwos. Kai per’ modu 


xpovev dpwraxledys wo Araripe, exowarnray Tye orpartiag dia res yevopevus * 
ofees. Scholia. ibidem. 


Tyndarus, ber father, as we are told, being cautious, and forefèeing that by 
giving the preference to one of the lovers he might make the reft his enemies, 
engaged them all to enter into am agreement upon oath, that they would 
efettually revenge any injury done to the perfon, whoever it might be, that 
gained the lady. He then be/towed ber upon Menelaus; and fhortly afterwards, 


when fhe was carried away by Paris, they cooperated in a general expedition to 
regain ber. 


At what time of life may we fuppofe Helena to have been, when thefe 
engagements were made in her favour, in confequence of her fuperior 
beauty? We may reafonably conclude, that fhe was about her twentieth 
or twenty-fifth year; and her lovers could not well be younger. But at 
this rate the principal leaders of the Grecians at the fiege of Troy muft 
have been an hundred years old. Not only Idomeneus, Ulyffes, Mneftheus, 
Philogtetes, and Agamemnon; but + Antilochus, Meriones, Machaon, 
Patroclus, Diomede, Nireus, and Ajax Oileus. For thefe are mentioned 
among the fuitors of Helen. In confequence of this it follows, that 
Menelaus and his competitors muft have been above an hundred years 
of age when they are mentioned by Homer. But the contrary is evinced 
in every part of thepoem, wherever thefe heroes are introduced. Such 


is the inconfiftency of this hiftofy, when the feparate accounts are col- 
lated. 


It has been mentioned, that before the feduction of Helena by Paris, 


* See Apollodorus, 1. 
+ See Hyginus, fab. Ix 









i. p- 156. and Notes upon Thucydides, 1. iii. ¢. 9. p. 8—56. 
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fhe was faid to have been ftolen from her father’s houfe by Thefeus; and 
we are told by fome writers that fhe was then but feven years old. This 
has been faid in order to lower the time of her birth, that fhe may not 
appear fo old in the laft year of the war. But this isa poor expedient, 
which in fome degree remedies one evil, and at the fame time creates 
another. How can it be conceived, that a king of Athens fhould betake 
himfelf to Sparta in order to run away with a child feven years old; and 
how could fhe at that age have been officiating at the altar of Diana 
Osthia? This leads to another circumftance equally incredible. For if 
fhe were fo young, her brothers muft have been precifely of the fame age ; 
for one, if not both, was hatched from the fame egg. Yet thefe children, 
fo little paft their infant ftate, are faid to have purfued Thefcus, and to 
have regained their fifter. They muft have been fturdy urchins, and little 
fhort of the fons of Aloéus :— 

Evrewpos yap roryt, nas erveamyncees yray 

Evpos, arap pyxos ye yerestny evveopyowis Oss. A. 310. 
They were nine years old, and nine cubits wide in the fhoulders, and near fixty. 
feet in height. 


OF THE ARCADIAN ALLIES, 


Homer was upon his guard in many refpeéts ; but it is difficult to render 
a complicated fable confiftent. ‘The Arcadians were a mediterranean 
people, and confequently removed from the fea; and not at all experienced 
in navigation. He, therefore, to obviate any objection tells us, that the 
fhips which they navigated were progured for them by Agamemnon. 
They were in number fixty :— 
“Ekocorra vees. In. B. 610. 


In confequence of this we muft fuppofe, if we allow only eighty-five per- 

fons to a fhip, that they amounted to above five thoufand in the whole. 

This is an incredible number for fuch a diftriét. And when the poet has 

to fupply thefe Arcadians with fhips, he forgets to tell us who taught them 
z 
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to row, and to fteer, and to manage the fails. He does not fay—Ey d'expu" 
spares, xai emioxenoy avdoa xuCepvev. Indeed they had not room for fuper- 
numeraries, there being the full complement of their own people—zorgeg 
Fav vi ixaory Apad s. Hence it is difficult to account for thefe fhepherds 
getting to Troy—ere u oQ: bararrx epye psunrsr. IL. B. v. 614. The 
poet confeffes, that they knew nothing of navigation. The only expedient 
of which we can avail ourfelves in this difficulty, is to fuppofe, that fome 
infight might have been obtained during the ten years of preparation ; but 
how could it be effected? and where were they taught? Knowledge 
without practice could never be gained. 


CONCERNING THE FOSS AND RAMPART. 


Homer fhews a proper precaution in refpe& to the fortification which 
the Grecians are faid by him to have ereéted for the fecurity of their 
camp and fleet. It confifted of a wall and rampart, with a deep ditch ; 
all which was effected during the feceffion of Achilles. IL. H. v. 435, 
&c. We have many fuch ditches and ramparts in different parts of 
England: fome of which were made many hundred years ago by the 
Saxons: and will probably remain as long as the ifland exifts. The poet 
was fenfible, that fuch a mound of earth was permanent; and that, if it 
ever exifted, people in after times would expect to find it: and the credi- 
bility of his narration depended upon its appearance. He therefore tries 
to obviate the objection, which would be made when not the leaft remains 
fhould be difcovered.” He accordingly informs us, that when the Grecians 
undertook this great work, they forgot to make proper offerings to the 
Gods, Ir. H. v. 450. Upon this account, after the war was over—Ap- 
yuo d'e» yquoe Qian eç mwaerpid” eCycav. IL. M. 16.—and all of them were 
returned fafe into their own country, Neptune and Apollo, upon account 
of their negleét, were refolved to ruin this rampart by an inundation, and 
to carry all the foil and materials by the force of waters into the fea. 
‘Thus thefe deities took no notice of the perfons who are fuppofed to have 
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thown this mark of irreverence: they never punifhed the offenders, but 
vented all their wrath upon the unconfcious rampart; whofe exiftence or 
non-exiftence was, at this time, of little confequence. They who had 
been guilty knew nothing of the gods’ difapprobation. They were gone 
far aways and could receive neither good nor evil from the tranfaction. 
The means ufed are very remarkable: for the deities are faid to have 
brought the waters of all the rivers in thofe parts to bear collectively upon 
the fortification. By thefe means it was loofened to its foundation, and at 
laft borne violently into the deep. The rivers were fafficient, if well di- 
reéted, to“have effected all that was fappofed, and much more. They are 
mentioned in the following order :— 

Torapuy peros srrwyayavress 


"Oreo aw Iaiv opswy daade wpopeuri, 
‘Emramepos re, Kapyess ve, 'Pobiog ve, 

















Pon 
Tpnyinos ve, xas Airos, dios ve Exapardpos, 

Kas Sipa 

Evrypap F as rexos iai joo” ve F apa Zeus 

Eovexste In. M. v. 18. 


The gods were determined to ruin the rampart by bringing upon it the whole 
Jorce of thofe rivers which defeended from mount Ida: thefe were the Rhefus, 
‘Heptaporus, Carefus, Rhodius, Granicus, Efepus, Scamander, and Simoeis. 
They poured with their whole weight of water for nine days upon the rampart y 
and all this time Jupiter fent down an inceffant rain. 


Hence we find, that Jupiter alfo lent his affiftance towards this wonderful 

operation. But the misfortune is, that thefe rivers ran in different direc- 

tions; and were too widely feparated to have thus aĉted in concert. The 

Granicus and the Æfepus ran into the Propontis, and, according to the 

itinerary of Antoninus, were about fixty miles from the fite of Troy. 

The Heptaporus was ftill farther to the north: and the Rhefus, the fame as 

the Rhebas, was near the mouth of the Thracian Bofporus. * 4 faucibus’ 
Boppori ef amnis Rhebas, quem aliqui Rhefum dixerunt. 





* Pliny, N. H. l vi. c. 1. p.300. Ttwas in Bithynian Thrace, as we may judge from Rheti 
king, who was denominated from it by Homer. For he borrowed the names of fevcral of hi 
from rivers, as will be hewn. 








Ee 
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* "Pytas, ds Merrie waja ersparerow seve. 
"Pybus, és xaaMeriv eri bon evperas vëewp. 
The Rhebas, which makes its way by the mouth of the Pontus Euxinus. The 
Riebas, that fhapes its course with the moft beautiful fiream upon earth, 


This river, therefore, could never have formed a junétion with the Xanthus 
and Simoeis of Troy. It might take its rife, as the poet fays, from the 
mountains of Ida; but it was from the wrong fide of the mountains 
which intervened, and prevented any communication with the Grecian 
rampart. The Simoeis and Scamander ran from eaft to weft, and emptied 
themfelves into the Aegean fea. The Granicus, /Efepus, as wellas the Hep- 
taporus and Rhefus, paffed northward, and terminated in the Propontis. 
Demetrius Scepfius, who was well acquainted with this part of the world, 
mentions particularly the Scamander, Æfepus, and Granicus ; and he gives 
of them the following account. + They took their rife from a part of Ida, 
called Cotylus, near Scepfit—a& où ò re Enapeerdpos fer, xas ô Ppavnos nau Aurymose 
Oi pev mpos Apwrov, xæ tyv Iporovrida, ex mAsiovav myyuwv cvrrucouera’ ò de 
Exeperdpos em duoi ex pias anyns. Brom which ridge the Scamander defcends, 
as well as the Granicus and Æfipus. Thefe two laft prefs to the north, and 
run into the Propontis, being colleéted from feveral fprings. But the Scaman- 
der makes its way weflward, and proceeds from one fpring. 





Their fountains may have been at no very great diftance from each other : 
but their ftreams paffed in a very different direction. Hence, unlefs moft 
of thefe ftreams ran upward towards their fountains, it is not poflible for 
any union to have been produced. The Heptaporus, as I have obferved, 
was ftill higher to the north, near Cyzicus and Apollonia; and the Rhefus 
fartheft of all. Hence, if fuch an inundation had taken place, all the 
towns and villages, for the {pace of an hundred miles, muft have been 
ruined. It would have deluged the whole realm of Priam, however far 
it may have once extended ; alfo all Bithynia above, and Afiatick ‘Thrace. 


* Dionyfius, Wyperyyais, v. 795- + Strabo, 1, xiii. p. 898. 
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Numbers of lives mutt have been loft, as well as much cattle; and all 
this is fuppofed to have been done, this labour of nine days, to overthrow 
a wall, and to fill up a ditch. Such were the expedients of the poct to 
fave his credit: but they do not feem to be happily calculated. Add to 
this, that floods make their way from the fource of a river downwards to 
the fea, and there difcharge their waters. But this flood of Homer comes 
acrofs the beds of the rivers in fome inftances ; and in others it muft have 
been quite retrograde; forcing, as I have mentioned, a paflage upward to 
the fountain head, which is contrary to all experience. It is farther to be 
obferved, if any additional argument be neceffary, that mount Ida had 
many fecondary ridges, which began at the foot of the mountain, and 
ended at the fea in promontories, fuch as Ophrynium, Rhoeteum, and 
others. They are by Strabo ftyled mporoðç, and from their number he 
compares the mountain to a * Scolopendra. 'Thefe ridges were like fo 
many bulwarks, and muft have prevented any communication of waters 
between the rivers aforementioned: they precluded all intercourfe by 
their intervention. We may therefore fay of the Grecian rampart the 
fame which was faid of it by Ariftotle of old— + & wracas momrys npansin. 
‘The rampart was annihilated by the very hand that devifed it. 





CONCERNING THE CITY OF TROY, AND THE UNCERTAINTY OF ITS SITU- 
ATION AND EXISTENCE. 


As Homer had the precaution to bring an inundation to fweep away 
the rampart, I wonder he did not make ufe of the fame expedient to 
account for the non-exiftence of the eity: for there were no traces of 
it to be found; nor any ancient memorial of its having ever exifted. 
Lucan accordingly tells us, that when the Romans under Cefar vifited 
Troas, and examined the whole region, not the leaft remains could be 


+ 13y—exonower#puys-—Strabo, 1, xiii. p. 873, ‘The Scolopendra is noted for the number of its legs 
branching out from its body. 
t Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 804, 
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obferved—ctium periere ruine. The author, by making mention of ruins, 
mauft neceffarily have fuppofed an antecedent place; but Demetrius Scep- 
dius, a * native of Troas: alfo + Heftiwa Alexandrina, and the geographer 
Strabo, an Afiatick, with feveral others, could never, upon inquiry, find out 
where the city could poffibly have ftood. ‘They were unwilling to give 
up the fact, out of their great reverence to the poet; yet they could not 
determine upon any fituation which would truly correfpond with the de- 
feription given by Homer. The Simoeis and Scamander remained, and 
À WAuwv xupen, a village of people flyled Ilienfes, near which Demetrius lived ; 
alfo a mean place near the coaft Ilium : and above all mount Ida: but no 
Troy. Not the leaft veftige or memorial was there of it; even the pofli- 
bility of its having exifted could not be afcertained. Alexander the Great 
had the higheft veneration for Homer, and an enthufiaftic regard for his 
hero. When he came to the plain of Ilium, his prejudice in favour of the 
place, which was fuppofed to have been the fcene of fo many great actions, 
led him to thew every mark of benevolence towards the people. Among 
other things he was refolved to rebuild their ancient city ; but they could 
not defcribe where it originally ftood, as there were not the leaft remains 
to direét them. However there was a finall town near the fea fhore of the 
name of Ilium: Alexander rebuilt it, and lavifhed his favours upon the 
inhabitants, and their neighbours; and by him the place was conftituted 
a city. Strabo accordingly gives the following account of it:—+ Tay d ruv 
Tattuy mod ryv vuv, reas pev xapmy ewa Pari, To “Tepov exewoav Tye AOnveee pv pov 
Carre pera ray emi ry T panny ven, avabnyuari re 
xorunras ro Iepov, xai mporayepeuras mow” nau omodopious avaraGew mpooratos 
Toig emysednraic, Aevdepavre upivcer, wae a Popov. The tradition is, that the place 
Siyled now the city of the Hienfes was, till the time of Alexander, a poor bam- 





mou eUTEAES. 


* He was a native of Scepfis in Phrygia; which city was within the precin@s of Troas, and about 
fifteen miles from the mouth of the Scamander. Zxyis wads Tawdry. Steph. Bye —Ev ry peceyaig 
rus Tywados Supis. Strab. 1 xiv. p. 491. 

4 Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 894, 895 

$ Strabo, 1. xiii. pe 880. 
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let, in which flood a finall and mean temple of Minerva. But after the 
vidtory at the Granicus, upon his return, he enriched the temple with-orna- 
ments, and honoured the place with the title of a city. He moreover ordered 
perfons, whom he bad appointed for that purpafè, to renew the buildirgs, and to 
announce it a free city, exempt from all taxes. Many princes afterwards 
made large additions, and raifed the place to a degree of {plendor. But 
they were ail mifled, and mifapplied thefe aéts of benevolence; for this 
town by its fituation could never have been the ancient city. Homer tells 
us that Troy was built in the plain—* e» mede meronero, and, by his ac- 
count, quite out of fight of the naval camp and the fea. Here fome did 
look for the city ; and, had any wall or ruin of a wall remained ; or could 
the natives by any other means have pointed out the true fituation; this 
miftake could not have happened. Strabo, therefore, though he thought 
that the city of Troy did once exift, yet fhews plainly that it could not 
have been the place efteemed afterwards as Troja Nova; but fuppofes that 
it was higher up to the eaft, and nearer to the hills above. He follows 
Homer in giving the honour to Dardanus of being the firft of the family 
who fettled in the country; and makes Ilus the founder of that Ilium 
which was the Troy of Homer. This, he fays, was quite a different city 
from that which was fo much favoured by Alexander. + Ov yap (IAos) 
evravbee iðpure tyv wodw, Soe vuv seori» (dor, ý xawy morig) ahha oxedovrs Tpia= 
kovra oradios avurepe, mpo ew, xai mpos sav Iry, xou Tuy Aapdaviav, xara ray vur 
nocdupermy TAscav xapenv. OÑ de wy Iauis Qirodofuvres, xas Sedovreg tivas raurny THY 
maaan, wapirxnnacs Aoyor Toig wary ‘Opnpe womoews rexpoupoperoic, Ou yap 
towen aury sivas ý xab’ “Operpov. For Ilus, the founder, did not build Ilium where 
the new city now ftands (near the fea), but nearly thirty fladia bigher up to the 
eaft, and towards mount Ida and Dardania, where the place called the village 
of the Hienfes is now fituated. But the people of lium below, out of vanity, and 
a firong zeal to have their place efteemed the true city, have afforded room for 
difpute with thofe who have formed their judgment from Homer: for this 


* In, Tav. 217. + Strabo, L xiii, p, 686 
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dei nst appear to be the Ilium mentioned by the po:t—This evidence is of 
great confequence. We find from hence, and from fome other parts of 
Strabo, that there are two places mentioned, the Ilienfium Pagus, and the 
llienfium Civitas. ‘The latter was low, not far from the fea; and, as the 
author affirms, could not be the Troy of Homer: for that is defcribed as 
inland ; and fo far from the fea, that neither the fleet could be difcerned 
from its battlements, nor the camp of the Grecians. .Hence fcouts were 
fent out for difcovery; and the interval was fufficiently large to admit of 
attacks and retreats ; alfo of advanced pofts and ambufcades. Strabo takes 
notice of this, and proves it from the converfation of Ulyfles with Eumeus. 
* "H dmynoig de Ñ mpos rov Evpouov two te Odvectws dimoxevacbece, perya ip- 
Gaws ro dasryua pixpi THs mows amo Te Oduecews Òasxivarhura, piya tp- 
Qavs ro darTyuaæ pixpi THe worews aro Te vaverabuy. In the deftription, which 
Homer bas introduced as given to Eumaus by Ulyffes, the interval between the 
city and the Grecian fips feems to be confiderable. Hence Ulyffes, when upon 
an advanced ftation, is made to fay—Av yap rv inas *rbopar. Odyff. S. 
v. 495. We are come much too far from the flation of the fips. The con- 
verfe is mentioned by Polydamas the Trojan—'Exag amo reuxeos eye. We are 
got a great way from the wall. IL. E. v. 256. But the new city near the 
mouth of the Scamander could not have admitted thefe remote operations. 


The Pagus + Ilienfium ftood in a plain higher up towards Ida; and about 
three miles and an half from the fea. Strabo therefore obferves, that in 
this part of the diflric& we thould look for the Ilium of Homer. But 
many have looked ; and to little purpofe. For what difcovery could be 
made, if the natives of old could afford no intelligence? Had Troy ever 
exifted, fome memorial of its name and fituation, however imperfect, 
would have remained; and fome traditions would have been preferved ; 
as the honour and intereft of the people were fo much concerned in their 
prefervation. There muft alfo have been ruins of walls and edifices ; 
alfo inequalities in the earth; for by fuch the fite of ancient places are 


* Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 804. 
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difcovered: but the whole is here reprefented as fmooth and equable, 
Yet we learn from Strabo, that this * Pagus Ilienfium was by fome thought 
to be the remain of the original Troy. But this was only furmife: for 
the inhabitants, and their neighbours, who were a very fenfible people, 
do not feem to have entertained any fuch notion in the time of Alexander. 
Could any veftige have been afcertained by the people of the place, their 
evidence was of fuch confequence, that it would never have been omitted. 
Could they have afforded any plaufible intelligence, Alexander would have 
built here, and not have expended his labour upon the city below; the 
fituation of which was in every refpeét incompatible with the account 
given by Homer. 


Still it is faid that, if Troy ever exifted, it muft have ftood near this 
Pagus. But then, as I have urged, there muft have been fome remains, 
and the natives would have pointed them out. We know of cities which 
have been long in a ftate of ruin, in Egypt, Paleftine, Syria, and in other 
regions of the Eat. Pæftum in Italy is ftill vifited, though long fince 
deferted ; and in our own country we have Verulamium and Silchefter. 
In fome of thefe places there are fplendid remains of former magnificence; 
and in all fufficient marks to determine their true fituation. But of Troy 
there is no fign; no remainder; nor was there ever any upon record. 
+ Oude inves cw Zara rie apyauas morsus. Not the leaft trace is preferved of 
the ancient city. Strabo endeavours to give a reafon for this ; but I believe 
that it will not be deemed fatisfactory :—f dire yap exmeropOnuevav rwv xuxry 
mohswv, ou Trews Jz xareomacperur, Tovtys Dex Cabpwy avererpapperys, of ribor 
mavres tç Tyv extiwey avay} uy merwexOnoave Apyaavaxte you Pass tov Miru- 
Amaiov ex Tov exewur Alay To Evyuov exregyow. For when ali the cities round 
absut bad fuffered greatly, but were not reduced to a flate of abfolute ruins 





© insp Ñe rere winger 9 rar [Ase xon errin, ev Ñ vousteras Ta mahae IAioy Bpvodas weers: 
apiaxavra orañius Burger amo mys vov wohswg. Strabo, 1. xiii. 

+ Strabo, 1. xiii. p- 895. 

$ Strabo, ibid. 
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while this city was entirely defolated, and overturned to its very foundations z 
they carried away all the ftones from bence to rebuild thofe other cities. In 
proof of this they tell us, that Archaeanax of Mitylene from thefe very flones 
repaired the town of Sigeum. This is evidence fufficient to prove, that there 
were no remains, and the reafon given may at firft appear fomewhat plaufible = 
but upon confideration it will be found highly improbable. For we may 
fairly afk, whether this was a real and true account; or only an hiftory 
framed by the people to folve difficulties, and to obviate objections. Troy 
is reprefented as furrounded with a high wall and battlements; and with 
towers ftill higher. It was alfo éxrazudor, ornamented with feven * gates ; 
and, according to the poet's account, had temples and royal edifices within. 
It is furprifing, when thefe lay in ruins, that every ftone fhould be 
taken away. But fuppofing that they were carried off, and not a fingle 
fragment had remained, yet they could not carry away the rubbith; which, 
in a town that had been burnt, muft have been in great quantity. Nor 
is it poffible to be conceived, that they could dig up all the foundations. 
Penelope is made to fay,—jam feges eft, ubi Troja fuit- But from whony 
did fhe get the + intelligence? The evidence of a Latin poet cannot in 
this cafe be admitted. E fay then, that if every ftone had been taken away, 
yet there muft have remained great inequalities in the ground; mounds of 
earth in fome places, and depreffions in others: and thefe would have 
lafted to the lateft ages. To lay fuch a ground plot, as that of Troy is- 
fuppofed to have been, fmooth, was a labour, that would not in thofe times, 
nor at any time, have been undertaken. To pull down. is fometimes as 
laborious as to build ; and to tear up old foundations is ftill more difficult : 
and the whole muft have been quite unneceffary. In fhort, if the Troy of” 
Homer had ever exifted, there would have been fome remains of it. But 
there is not the leaft evidence of any upon record :. at leaft none to which. 





we can give a rational affent. 


Te was ftyled Tzor, spea, spoayuia, berawwnss, evreigcens, iimvros, leper wroriipove 
+ Enfebius fays, that it was never defiroyed, but inhabited by the fons of Antenor and Heétor. 
Verho, Lat. p. 19. 
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SOME ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF THE PLACE CONSIDERED. 


Tuoucn there were no remains of the city, yet we are affured by 
Strabo, that the names of many of the places in the vicinity of Troy, and 
the very landmarks defcribed in the Ilias, were to be found in his time. 
Among other things, mentioned by him as exifting, was the epweos, or wild 
fig-tree : alfo the beech-tree ; and the mount called Barwa, Baticia; the 
tomb of Ilus; the tomb of Æfuetes; and the beautiful hill called Calico- 
lone *. Tous ovopaCoparus tomes evraula (e ry Tpuwee midis) deneyjeereg ipa- 
pw’ Tov epitov, Tov Te Airunre taor, TH Bariiav, ro re IAs gnua.—t Kas i 
Kady Korwvy. We there fee (in the Trojan plain) the landmarks mentioned by 
Homer: fuch as the wild fig; the tomb of Æfuetes; the Batiea; the monu~ 
ment of Ilus—and the Cale-Colone. In refpe& to the wild fig-tree, if the 
account of it were true, and this tree the fame which exifted in the time 
of the war, the fituation of the city might have been afcertained toa degree 
of precifion. For the spots, according to Homer, ftood to the weft of 
‘Troy, not far from the Sean gate, and in the way to the Grecian camp 
and harbour. Andromache fays to HeCtor— 

Aan Be eryeey wap epivser, evda pariore 

Aparas ces woAls, xas exiBpower ewrere TXIS- Tk. Z. v. 433. 
Range your army in order near the fig-tree, where the city is mof accefible s 
and where the wall may be moft eafily afcended. 


But it is not to be believed, that a + tree of this fort, if it were a landmark 
in the days of Priam, could have exiftéd eleven or twelve hundred years 
afterwards ; and that neither age, nor accident, fhould have brought it to 


ruin. 


* L. xiii. p. 8925 called alfo y22y-x02.009. 
+ Ibi 893. 
$ Strabo in another place (peaks o° the czivees as a little wood, ur clufier of trees, J. xiii, p. 893 


but the poet feems to mention it as a fingle tree —Epssr 77spsvra- 
rs 
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Strabo fpeaks likewife of the * beech-tree, which grew ftill nearer to 
the Scran gate, as remaining in his time; which is equally incredible. 
‘The other objeéts, fuch as the Batieia, the tomb of Ilus, and of /£fuetes, 
were more durable; and confequently might have exifted at the time fpe- 
cified. But this amounts to little; for if Homer laid the fcene of his 
great aétions in this diftriét, and founded here his imaginary city, he would 
certainly make it correfpond with the objects round about. For this was 
the only way to give an appearance of truth to his fiction. 


OF AN APPARENT DISAGREEMENT. 


Bur after all there is farther reafon to doubt, whether thefe were the 
original objects mentioned by the poet; or whether they were not thus 
denominated long afterwards by the Miehfes, and unduly given out to be 
the fame. For had they been the true and original landmarks, they would 
be found to agree with the defeription given by Homer, But they differ 
from it greatly : and though they are brought by writers as evidences 
for the exiftence, and for the fituation, of Troy, yet they will be found 
ultimately to make againft their opinion. This will appear from the 
words of the poet. Strabo tells us, that the hill called Colone, and Cal- 
licolone, and by him + Kady Koaavg, the beautiful hill, retained its name 
in his time; and that it was the fame which is mentioned in the Ilias. 
He adds, that it was ten ftadia (near a mile and a quarter) above the Pagus 
Hienfium, where fome placed ancient Troy. He had been {peaking of 
(eu) a particular neck of land near the plain, and then proceeds— 
$ Torp ds rere penpov Ù row Trsewy xup erTi ev Ñ vopuZeras To maray Tru 
Upurbas mporepov, Tpiaxovræ oradiue disxov amo Tne vuv worews. A little above this 
is the village of the Ilienfès, where it is imagined that ancient Troy flood of 
old ; at the diftance of thirty fladia from the new city; or three miles and an 


Strabo, 1, xiii. p. 893, + Ibid. + Ibid. p. 892. 
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half nearly. Again * “Yap ds ry ruv Iàsuv xopne dena orate eorw 4 Kady 
Kodwvy, Moos Tis, warp’ dv 6 Lions ġe, weractalior dean At the diflamce of 
ten fiadia beyond or atove the village before mentioned is the Cale Colone, a 
beautiful hill, near which the river Simovis runs; and which is ubcut five 
Sladia in circumference. By this we learn the diftance from the new city to 
the village of the Ilienfes, or old Troy, and are farther informed that the 
Calicolone lay above a mile beyond the village. Confequently it was 
fituated, according to the Ilienfes, to the eaft, and higher up towards mount 
Ida. But according to Homer it was lower, and in a contrary direction 


towards the weft, between the city and the Grecian camp, upon the fea. 
coaft, 


Erri be ris wpowacoie wohews awna xoAwry 
Ey mili axavevle— Ix. B. v. 811s 


Before the city is a pointed hill, at a diftance in the plain. 


In another place Mars is fappofed to have taken his ftand upon it,, and to 
have given encouragement to the Trojans. 


Ave T Apne irepater epyery Aaiham sess, 
Oky xar axporarys wodcws Tpweret xeAsvur, 
AAAs wap Eiuserri bewy ext Karrmorwyy Ir. Tv. 51 
Mars from the fummit of the city roar'd, 
Like a fell whirlwind, to the Trojan boft 
Loud bellowing. Now bis flation quick be foifts, 
And fpeeds from Simoeis to the lovely mount 
Callicolone. 


We cannot fuppofe, that by this the poet meant a place above a mile on. 
the other fide of Troy, with the whole city intervening: on the contrary, 
he defcribes a hill before the city, from whence was a. full view of both. 


> Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 892: 
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armies. In like manner, ‘when the Gods are defcribed as defcending to fee 
the fight between /Eneas.and Achilles, it is faid, 


O18 iripwes xaitoy ex opus Kanamorwrys. Ix. T. ve 151. 


The gods were feated apart upon the brow of the fair bill. 


‘The fcene of attion was therefore before them towards the fea, and could 
not have been on the farther fide of the city, and at the diftance which 
the Iienfes fuppofed. No inference can be made from fuch evidence in 
proof of the fituation, or even the exiftence, of Troy. 


Concerning the «pots, or wild fig-tree, I have taken fome notice, and 
alfo of the xyes, or beech; of both which Strabo has given us the fitu- 
ation as he obtained it from the Ilienfes: but in his defcription he differs 
greatly from the poet. Homer places them high up in the plain between 
the city and the Grecian camp, where the Trojan army was fometimes 
marfhalled againft the enemy. ‘This is manifeft from the march of the 
Grecians upwards through that plain towards the.* city. 

Oi Be wag’ Iha oyua varai Aaptanideo 


Mireov xxerebioy wap’ Eptveoy egevorro, 
Mepavor worse — Ik. A. v. 166, 


The Grecians marched brifkly by the tomb of Ilus, the fon of Dardanus, 
through the middie of the Trojan plain; and then by the erineus, or fig-tree, 
eager to get to the city. 


In this march the firft obje& by which the Grecians paffed was the tomb 
of Ilus, and next in order was the fig-tree; and higher up, according to 
the poet, ftood the @ryes, or beech. But the Ilienfes and Strabo have 
given a very different account; for they place the beech a little below the 


* See the {peech of Andromache before quoted. In. Z. v. 433. 
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fig-tree *. This, however, could not have been the true fituation ; for 
the beech was higheft of all and neareft to the city. It ftood clofe to the. 
Scwan gate; as may be fhewn from feveral paffages in the poet. 








“Rerwg F obs Exaig ve wvAas xar goyor nave. Tk. Z. v. 287. 
In. I. v. 354. 
Aan! bre de Exaiag re mudas xai pyyn brarro. It. A. v. 170. 


‘The beech-tree therefore was the fartheft and higheft object, in paffing 
from the camp to the city. The fig-tree was next, lower down: and the 
tomb of Ilus, which was perhaps the fime as the exema, the loweft, 
and neareft, to the fea. There is therefore no truft to be repofed in the 
accounts of the natives of late date, from whom Strabo had his intelli- 
gence; for the fituation of thefe objects, as given by them, is contrary to 
the defcription tranfmitted by the poet. The hiftory of Troy cannot be 
authenticated by fuch evidence. The Ilienfes of old never made any fuch 
pretenfions. 


FARTHER OBSERVATIONS. 


In fhort, whatever objeéts may have exifted, one great article of evi- 
dence was certainly wanting : there remained not only no trace of any fuch: 
city as Troy; but the very name feems to have been for a long feafon 
unknown. We read of Ilium and Ilienfes, but the names of Troja and 
Trojani were foreign to the country. They were not known till the 
Grecians introduced them ; and even then not admitted by the natives. 
Herodotus {peaks of Ilium more than once; and particularly takes notice 
of Xerxes marching through the + Campus Ilienfis towards the Hellefpont. 
$ Arrian and § Plutarch mention the fame hiftory of Alexander, who is 
faid to have offered facrifices at Ilium. But not one of them has trans-- 


© "O pryos manger xarwrepw sori va gives. L. xiii p. 803. 
+ Herod. 1. vii. €. 43. p. 530, Es +9 Mpapa Mepyapsr avety—. 

$ avshbsvra ss Duer——beai. Arrian. Exp. l i. p. 24e 

avačas si Ias mv. A. Voli. p.672. The. name of Troas was not known 
üll Antigonus built Alexandria in honour of Alexander the Great, which was alfo called Troas, 
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mitted any memorial cf Troy; nor is the name of Troas to be found in 
their account. Hence we may apply to the city what Arittotle before 
faid of the rampart—é maracas womrns xPawcer, With the poet it began 
and ended, 


Arrian indeed tells us, that in the temple at Ilium Alexander found 
fime of the weapons ufed in the Trojan war—* twa saduv emi se re Tpunce 
apye cugera., He fays, Asyeos—the people fay fo: but the report was cer- 
tainly without any foundation. Alexander and his friends went with 
a ftrong prepoffeflion, that this place near the fea was the ancient Troy, 
The natives took care not to contradict a notion, by which they were 
to gain fuch advantages. But it has been fhown, that this Tium was 
of a different fituation from the Troy of Homer, being within a mile 
of the fea, and at that time a + poor hamlet, with a temple—t penpov was 
sureass—-/inall and mean. There was not a circumftance which could be 
made to correfpond with the city of Homer; of which there was no re- 
mains—xJey xpos wero, not the leaft trace could be found. 


COROLLARY. 


Ir then the Grecians were never engaged in any war with the Trojans; 
and if no fuch city as Troy ever exifted in thefe parts, to what does 
Homer allude in the long defcription afforded? Is the whole a mere 
figment, the vague offspring of his imagination ; or is it at all founded in 
truth; and from whence was that truth derived? Strabo had a great 
veneration for Homer; and was born at no very great diftance from the 
region called afterwards Troas. He alfo copied the opinions of Demetrius, 
who was a native of Scepfis, a city of note in this very region. He 


* Herod. l.i. c. 11. p.25. 


4 — Tews wwup— Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 886. 
$ Ibid. 
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allows, notwithftanding his prejudices, that the poet made ufe of much 
fiction to embellith his work :—* Tapers yap tw momTy was mrarrew re pH 
evra. Thre are inftances of the poet's forging what never exified. But at the 
fame time he tells us in another place, that there was fufficient evidence 
from collateral traditions to fhow, that the whole was not a fiction :— 
F Ai Je routes pudomoiias rexprpiæ Tuv Aeyopevay UG" iar cow Čti ov mavre 
‘Opnpos auros exrarre, Thefe traditional biflories are proofs of what I have 
maintained, that the whole of the Ilias was not a mere invention of the poet. 
Homer had certainly fome ancient and foreign hiftory before him, which 
he modelled to his own mind: and laid the chief fcene of the operations 
in a region of Phrygia. In the performance of this work he has given a 
geographical account of the feveral ftates of Greece, to whofe honour he 
tran{pofed it; and alfo of the confederate cities and people, who were to 
be found in Phrygia, and upon the coaft of Afia Minor. But the ground- 
work of his poem Iam perfuaded was foreign: and the great queftion to be 
decided is—from whence it was borrowed ? 





CONJECTURES CONCERNING THE TWO POEMS, THE ILIAS AND ODYSSEA; 
AND CONCERNING THE AUTHOR, 


Ir I were to hazard a conjecture, I fhould fappofe, that Homer was of 
a Grecian family, which had long refided in Egypt, and was in fome 
degree allied to people of that nation. Alfo that this family came away, 
either the whole, or in part, and fettled in Greece. With them they 
brought many traditions, and hiftories; alfo many of the rites of the 
country whence they came. Of thefe,hiftories Homer probably got the 
firft intelligence from his friends, which he afterwards improved in Egypt, 
tranfpofed, and adapted to the manners of Greece; and at the fame time 
introduced a new fet of perfonages from that quarter. And as the original 
names were Egyptian, he in great meafure changed them; and fubftituted 
others, which he has taken from deities: many alfo from places; others 


* Strabo, 1. viii. p. 520. 4 Ibid. L v. p. 352, 
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from lakes and rivers; and fome are denominated from circumftances in 
the* poem. This has been obferved by Strabo, who fays—+ I odAn yap # 
duwit map AUTE, Xa amo Tuy TOTAU, xa AVDI, KAI KWV EMMANTISS 
There is a great correfpondence and Jimilitude among tbe names in Homer : 
cobich names are borrowed fros rivers, lakes, and other plaves. He feems 
to have been a great traveller, and a curious obferver, like his favourite 
Ulyffes :— 


Tie nw aa Szwnicy iiy arrez, nat vay syva Opyss. A. v. 3. 


In his travels he muft have been expofed to many hardíhips by land: but 
particularly by fea: for he paints the dangers of that clement in a very 
affe@ing manner. He had a great curiofity, aud exquifite feelings: and 
all uncommon phenomena made ftrong impreffions upon his mind. All 
ancient lore afforded a rich repaft, upon which he fed with ecftafy: and 
with this turn of mind he was ftrongly inclined to fuperftition. His 
alliance with the Egyptians encouraged this foothing affection. Hence in 
his poems we have continual references to the cufboms of that people, 
From many paffages in the Ilias, and from far more in the Odyffea, we 
may judge that he was of an humane difpofition: but at the fame time 
tinged with melancholy, which made thofe rites of Egypt have a great 
influence over him. Upon thefe gloomy myfteries he reflected with 
pleafure ; and he continually alludes to them in his poems. He firft 
introduced the knowledge of the nine Mufes into Greece; who were pro- 
perly priefteffes of the fame number in the temples of Egypt: but parti- 
cularly at § Hermopolis, where they chanted hymns in honour of the 
deity who was principally worfhipped at that place.—Evvea Mseau—Aryesas 
—|| apenCopavas om xady. He ftyles them, icrepes wðnç; and addreffes them, 
as knowing all things. 


* Such as Aeruavak, Ipwrsrihaos, Sxapavdpios, Avios, Aivsias, “Exrwp, KySpiorys, Neomrospos. 
t L. xii. p. 847. 

$ Plutarch. Ifis et Ofiris, p. 352. 

§ Odyff. 2. v.60. Hence Ofiris was ftyled Mucayerys. 
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Eorere vov poi, Maran Orvuaia uua yarat 
Tusi yap Ocas sore, mazes TE, sore TE wayta. In. B. v. 484. 


Tell me, ye Mus, who Olympus hold 5 
For ye are goddeffis, and all things know. 


To their care were entrufted the archives of Egypt: and to them appli- 
cation was made for any hiflorical intelligence. Hence were derived thofe 
addreffes made to them by the Greek poets for divine information. Many 
inftances may be produced of articles borrowed by Homer from Egypt. 
In the firft book of the Ilias he introduces Thetis, as faying, that Jupiter 
had paffed the ocean to enjoy a feaft prepared for him by the Ethiopians, 
and that he would not return till the twelfth day. 

Zeus yap ef Queavey per ayowovas MSioryas 

Kios ety pera aire, bros 3 dua warres bworro' 

Dwhorary be vu auis sàroeeras Ovdyursrbs. Tx. A. v. 423. 
Jupiter went yeflerday, with all the gods attending bim, to the Ocean, to par- 
take of a feaft with the Ethiopians; and be will return upon the twelfth day. 


We learn from Diodorus Siculus, that this hiftory was entirely copied by 
Homer from the Egyptians. * Tay us Adioriay exdnpicy exeidey auTov per- 
sseyxav. One name of Egypt was Ethiopia, and the natives called their 
river the +} Ocean, and paffed over it at the time of this celebrity; at 
which time the ftatue of Serapis was carried to the ,Libyan fide of the 
Nile: and, after a feftivity of twelve days, was brought back to its proper 
temple. He produces many more tinftances to the fame purpofe; by 
which he fhows, that Homer borrowed largely from that country. The 
fame is confirmed by other writers, who have given an account of the poet. 
Hence § Juftin Martyr mentions his being converfant in that part of the 


* L.i. p. 88. 

+ Oi yap Aryorriss vouer Qxsavsy swai miy vas avrog (Nuh) rorapov—Diodorus Sic. 1. i. 
P. 12.—rer 8 orapay apyararar pev oropa yev Decay (or Nxeavgy) à ervir ta2yviers Rasave, 
Ibid. p. 17- 

4 Diodorus Sic. L i. p. 88. 

§ Juft. Mart. Cohort. p. 27- 
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world :—éri de xas ‘Opnpos ev Aryurry yeyovs. And another writer tells us— 
Wterepias cuvrarren eldakav ai wap Acasig Tuv xpovuv avnypapas. The 
annals of the Egyptians inftrutted the Grecians in the compofition of hiftory. 


It is remarkable, that he ftyles the princes in each army Moye Aawy, 
Shepherds of the People. ‘This was an Egyptian title; and I believe to be 
found only in that country, and fome nations in the Eaft. He likewife 
mentions an abhorrence of fifth both among the failors in the fleet of 
Menelaus and the crew of Ulyfies. Nothing but abfolute neceffity could 
force them to have recourfe to thefe means of prefervation. And even 
then they made ufe of thefe helps fo fparingly, that they fcarcely prevented 
ftarving. 





+ erupe Se yacrepee apos. Their bodies were exhaufted by bunger. 


This difguft towards fith prevailed among the Egyptians ; and was to be 
found alfo among the people of Syria. $ Ix@vav u os ekerrs warardat. 
They were not allowed to ta/te of fife. Even in the Grecian army no notice 
is taken by Homer of the people having any aliment from the fea; of 
which Plato makes mention. § Em ergarias e ras: ruv ‘Hpwav ieriactew ove 
sx fav avrovg irri (‘Opnpos) xai raura emi Oadarry ev “EAAnemovrw ovras’ oure 
iglo upiarin, adda povov omroig. During the expedition, when the heroes are 
Seafied, Homer never treats them with fips nor does he allow them any boiled 
or flewed meat ; but only fuch as bas been dreffed by fire. 


As Homer feems to thow a fecret regard for the Egyptians in many 
parts of his poems, this may have been one reafon for his celebrating fo 
particularly the Athenians, who were in great meafure defcended from 


* Tatianus Affyr. c. i. p. 243. 

332. 

+ Athenzus, l iv. p. 157. 

i. p. 404. B. Phutarch. Sympof. L viii. p. 728,729. See Athenæus L i. 
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that nation, and particularly from the people of * Sais. Ile ftyles them 
F Anuo Epex Once peyarnropo , the people of the noble Erechtheus ;—and who 
Erechtheus was we may learn from Diodorus Siculus: { Epexdea Aeyeor, 
To yevos Aryumriov evra, Caoirsucas ruv AOmaw. They [pak of Lre-htheus as of 
Egyptian race, and as reigning at Athens. Cecrops, another king, was 
called diguns 5 and Suidas gives the reafon for his being ftyled two-f'/1,— 
Sie ro aro Aiyumre pereobar, xas es "Erase enter. Becaufe he was a native of 
Egypt, and came and refided in Attica, 


FARTHER ACGOUNT OF HOMER, AND HIS CONNEXIONS WITH EGYPT. 


Writers not only agree, that Homer refided in Egypt; but fome of 
them maintain, with what certainty I do not pretend to determine, that he 
was a native of that country ; and from thence brought the chief materials 
of his two poems. § Tatianus gives a lift of the principal perfons who 
wrote concerning Homer. But as the {cope of his inquiry was to find out 
the time of his birth, rather than the place, he affords not much light to 
the prefent purpofe. However many of the authors were known to 
Clemens of Alexandria, and are mentioned by him : and he fays—|| 'Opnçov 
oi mausta Avyurriov Qawsow. Mift writers declere that Homer was an 
Egyptian. According to Ptolemy Hepheftion, who was of Egypt, Ho- 
mer, when he left that country, brought with him the original hiftory, or 
poem, out of which he formed his Ilias and Odyffea. ‘This he is faid to 
have obtained from Phantafia, a prieftefs of Memphis. J @avracw, rig 
Meuirig——ouverare mpo ‘Opnpe tov INiaxcy ToAtpov, xai ray mepi Oduoceias diy- 





* Sce Diodorus Siculus, 1. i. p-24 and 25. Tzetzes upon Lycoph. p. 16. v. 111. Scholia upon the 
Plutus of Ariftophanes. 

+ In, B. v. 547. 

$ Diodorus, l.i p. 24 and 27. 

§ Tatiani Affyr. c. 31. p. 269., 

|| Clemens, Strom. I.i p. 354, and p. 389. concerning the different accounts of the age in which 
he lived. 

q Apud Photium Bibl. p- 486. 1, xxxviii. 
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grow nai amonerla: Par: tes CiCrue sv MewQudi. “Opnpov de maperyevopevor, 
xai ræ avriypa@e AaCovre mape Darre, Te ispoypapparews, cwrakas exewois 
axorsbus. A woman of Memphis, named Phantafia—compofed an account of 
the Trojan war befere Homer; alfo an Odyffea. Thefe books were d:pofted 
at Memphis. And in confequence of this, Homer, when he was at that city, 
obtained a copy of thefe biftories from Phanites, a feribe; and from thefe evi 
dences compofed his two poems. If there be the leaft truth in this account, 
the whole of the war in Phrygia is a fable. The learned writer of the 
Effay upon Homer, prefixed to Mr. Pope’s Verfion, thinks, that there is 
no credit to be given to this hiftory: for he fays, that Phantafia was not a 
name of Egyptian original, but plainly from Greece, as is manifeft from its 
conftruétion and termination. No prieftefs therefore of Memphis could 
have been fo denominated. Notwithftanding this determination, I cannot 
readily give up this hiftory ; nor fuppofe, without better proof, that the 
name was foreign to Egypt. It may be a little changed; and the termi- 
nating fyllable has been new formed to the tafte of the Grecians: but it 
may ftill be the genuine offspring of the country to which it is imputed. 
"The perfon mentioned is faid to have been a prieftefs: and P’hant denoted 
fuch an office. The Greeks imported the word ; and ufed it in the fame 
fignification. Hence (‘IspoParrys) Hierophantes was a miniftering prieft. 
Hierophantia, tbe ofice of a prieft. "Theophantor, a prief of God. Dio- 
phantus, a pricft of Jupiter. Ysphantes, a prie of I, Eernyy Demo- 
phantus, a prif of the people. Some would derive the word from gamu, 
luceo, and appareo. But this radix is not adequate; and the purport too 
general. Befides, as I have before faid, it is an original Egyptian term; 
and is properly expreffed Aant and ont: but with the national prefix it is 
rendered p’hant and p’hont. This may be proved from the Coptic; in 
which language the word is retained in its ancient and original acceptation. 
‘Thus, where mention is made in the Greek verfion, Genefis, c. xli. v. 45, 
of Petephree, prieft of Heliopolis—tezsgp; fepeus ‘HAwoacus, it is rendered 
in the Coptic *—Pctephree P’hont On ti Baki—Petephree, prief of On 
the City—i.e. the city On. 


* See Coptic Lexicon of La Croze, publithed by Dr. Weide, p. 157. 
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I therefore am perfugded, that both Phantafia and Phanites were 
Egyptian names, however altered by the Greeks. The one related to a 
prieftefS, probably Phant-Ifis, the prieftefs of Ifis: the other, Phanitis, was 
a facred fcribe, who auniiniftered probably in the fame temple. He is 
fid alfo to have borrowed no fmall part of his materials from Daphne of 
* Thebes. By this was not originally meant Thebes in Boeotia; but 
Ora Avyurrias ixeropmuarn, Egyptian Thebes with its hundred gates, where 
Daphne was a mufe or prieftefs ; in whofe care were the archives to which 
Homer was beholden, He was himfelf by fome fappofed to have been a 
native of this city; as we learn from an epigram, or more probably an 
epitaph, compofed to his memory. 


Evade baias ‘Onngrs, ds "EAAaIx waray anos, 
Oxkys exyeyaws THs ixarovraxvay. 
Here (lies) the divine Hemer, who celebrated alt Hellas; and who was a 
native (of Egyptian) Thebes with its hundred gates. 


From thefe circumftances Iam induced to believe, that the original 
hiftory, upon which Homer founded his Ilias, was borrowed from this 
part of the world. This he modified, and tranfpofed in honour of Greece. 
I have mentioned, that Strabo, as well as Demetrius of Scepfis, and others, 
fearched, and could find no trace of a city Troy in Phrygia. But he 
found a Troy in Egypt, a few miles below f Memphis: and the fituation 
is defcribed fo precifely, that it cannot be miftaken. He fays, that it was 
built upon a hill, where were the quarries, from whence the ftones 
were taken for the conftruétion of the pyramids. He farther adds, that it 
was of a rocky foundation; and had caverns underneath; from whence 
thofe maffy ftones had been formerly dug out. § Tee ro perarror rww 
Abuv, eğ aly ai mupapides yeyovacw, ev mepay ev Ty Apabie, Tpaimov Ti KAANTE 


* Diodorus Siculus, 1. iv. p. 269. 
+ Antholog. Gr. 1. iii. p. 269. Edit. Steph. 


$ Strabo, 1. xvii, p. 1162. Alfo a mountain—Tpwmoy vi nadeiras werpules inarws opse 
§ Ibid. 
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aerpudes ixcvws opop—na xapen TANTIOV Kas THTOIC, Ko Tw WoTauy Tpoie raru- 
pim—raroxia narai Tpwws, x. T. A. Hard by the fone quarries, from whence 
the oppofite pyramids were built, at the place of paffage in Arabia over the 
river, flands a very rocky bill, named the Trojan Mount—and there is a town 
near to the places above mentioned, and to the river, which is called Troy—an 
ancient habitation of Trojan captives, who came into Egypt with Menelau:. 
This hill we find ftood on the Arabian fide at the place of paflage, where 
the people croffed the Nile.—And there was a town or village clofe by it, 
upon the banks of the river—which town was named Troy; and bad been for- 
merly the habitation of people called Trojans, Ee. 


Strabo, while he affords us this curious hiftory, almoft ruins it through 
that vanity which was fo predominant among the Grecians; and which 
led them to make their anceftors the chief agents in every operation, 
however foreign, if they could frame to themfelves any feeming correfpon- 
dence, He therefore afferts, that the place had its name from the Trojans, 
who accompanied Menelaus to Egypt, and fettled here:—* Kaæroniz maraa 
tev Methaw cvykaraxorubyravray aixparwray Tpwur, xerepevavray J avrods, 
Who can poffibly believe, that a city in Arabia was built, and a colony 
there founded, by Trojan captives? It feems, that fettlements, and even 
kingdoms, in thefe days were very eafily obtained. But what the leaft 
evidence in hiftory was there for this fa&? The Grecians were not con- 
tented with fuppofing, that a large province in Egypt was denominated 
from Menelaus, and peopled by him; and that the chief maritime city 
of the country was built by him in honour of his pilot: but they make 
the very flaves and fugitives foupd a colony, and occupy a poft of the 
greateft confequence in thofe parts. The whole is an idle fiétion ; and 
contrary to the evidence of the poet, who gives ftrong intimation of the 
+ contrary. 


Strabo ftyles this place x#7, a town or village; but Stephanus {peaks 


Strabo, L. xvii. p. 1162. + Odyff. A. v. 355, &e. 
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of it as a city. Eer: xæ mye Acyurre rods (Tpoe). The ftones of this 
hill were much efteemed, and called from the place /apides Troici. ‘There 
was a like quarry upon the Red Sea, which is mentioned by * Ptolemy, as 
being called Tpuiew Ade opos, the bill of Trojan fione, from the fimilarity of 
the quarry. Diodorus Siculus {peaks of Troja Ægyptiaca, which he de- 
feribes as fo called in his time :—-+ ry» Tpomy, Tyv vuv urav mapa rov Neidov. 
The place called Troy, which fill exifis upon the river Nile. It ftood clofe to 
Litopolis, or rather Latopolis, to which it was probably a garrifon. From 
the quarries near this place, according to f Herodotus, the ftones were 
taken for the conftruétion of the pyramids; which Strabo mentions as 
being got from Troy. This city, by its fituation, was the key to Egypt 
caftward ; and therefore the firft object to be obtained by every power that 
invaded that country. It was the fame as Babylon,—§BaCvawy, pypiov 
spouron, Babylon, a flrongly fituated garrifon, though Strabo makes them 
different: this difference arofe merely from one being a city, and the 
other a garrifon upon the hill, and an appendage to that city, named Troy. 


CONCERNING A WAR OF TROY IN EGYFT, AND OF MEMNON THE 
j ETHIOPIAN. 


Tuere had been, I imagine, in ancient times, fome great war in Egypt; 
and a powerful conteft about this particular place. This conteft lafted for 
a long time, and probably gave birth to the original poem of Troy. To 
this war, and to this Troy, came Memnon the Ethiopian, as an auxiliary, 
from the upper regions of || Egypt. His introduétion here is confiftent ; 
and there is reafon for his lending afliftance, when the country was in- 


. €. 8. p. 106. Jafiphus, Ant. l ii. ©. 15. p. 111. 
j. p- 1160. 

‘pt, particularly the upper region, was called Æthiop 
Tia. Builth, in Dionyf ad ver- 239. 
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yaded. But it is not to be believed that any fuch perfon could arrive 
upon the coaft of Phrygia and Troas. There were Ethiopians upon the 
‘Tigris, and others in India. They were alfo to be found in Arabia, and in 
Upper Egypt, and beyond it; and we read of them in Mauritania. 








Attionze- 

Oi pav Boeopsre 
The Etbipians, the mof renote of all nations upon earths fome of whom 
ere placed far in the weji; others at a great dijisn.e towards the rifing fun in 
the eaft. 


F ancvrss. Oprss. A. v. 23. 





The weftern are mentioned by Virgil; and their place defcribed 


Oceani ju sta fines, folemque cadentem, 
Ultimus ZE.h opum locus efl. ZEN. iv. v. 480. 


I have mentioned four nations of Ethiopians: to which of them can we 
fuppofe that body of men to have belonged which are faid to have 
come to the affiftance of the Trojans in Phrygia? and what connexion 
could have poflibly fubfited between Memnon, the Son of the Morning, 
and the petty ftates upon the Hellefpont? Certainly none. It is not to be 
conceived, that in thofe early times the name of the Hellefpont, and 
Phrygia, or even of Hellas, ever reached thofe nations. Befides, nobody 
can fuppofe, that either of the two moft diftant nations of Ethiopians 
ever made their way to Troas from the Indus, or from the Fretum Gadi- 
tanum. We mutt then take it for granted, that they were led from the 
vicinity of Perfis, or elfe from the upper region of Egypt. But how could 
Memnon bring them? Ou pew yap pv meLov oiopos evbað ineoQas. For he 
could bardly have travelled Jo farn foot. It may be anfwered, that they 
came in fhips. But from which part of the world ?—From the banks of 
the Tigris and Choafpes? or from the cataracts of the Nile? Undoubt- 
edly from neither. The notion is idle, as the fact was impoffible. The 
hiftory therefore has been borrowed, and improperly applied; and never 
related to Greece or Phrygia. It was taken from the annals of Egypt: 
and to that country it muft be again afcribed. 
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ANCIENT TRADITIONS CONCERNING A WAR AT TROY. 


THERE were feveral who wrote concerning this war before the time of 
Homer: for I do not think hira to have been of that antiquity to which 
he has been generally raifed, Writers differ greatly about the year of 
his birth: for, when they have ftated the fuppofed æra of Troy, they 
introduce him afterwards at various intervals, each according to his own 
eftimate and conception. * Tatianus Affyrius, and + Clemens of Alexan- 
dria, mention the different opinions, and tell us, that he flourifhed, accord- 
ing to Cretes, about eighty years after the war. Eratofthenes placed him 
at the diftance of an hundred years. $ Ariftarchus made the interval an 
hundred and forty. § Caffius Hemina an hundred and fixty. Others pro- 
ceeded farther; and extended the {pace to above four hundred years from 
the taking of Troy. Some advance it even to five hundred ; among whom 
are Euphorion and Theopompus. || Oromoumos psv, tv Ty Teowapaxorry TPTY 
Trav Didimminwy, pete ery mETaKOTiE Tay ens Ty orparsucavrer yeyoveves Tov 
Openpor ieropu, x. x. a. Theopompus, in the forty-third book of his Philippicsy 
mentions, that Homer was born above five hundred years after thofe perfons, 
who warred againft Troy, Sc. Euphorion made him as late as the eighteenth 
Olympiad. In this manner writers differ about the time of Homer: and 
there is equal uncertainty about the place of his nativity. 


At whatever time he may have lived, there were certainly perfons 
before him who had written upon the fame fubje&. I have mentioned 
Daphne of | Thebes, ftyled the Sibyl, and Phantafia of Memphis; from 





* Tatianus Adyr. p. 269. 
+ Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. i. p- 389. 
$ Clemens Alexand. 1. i. p. 388. 


§ Aulus Gellius, I. xv 1. p. 981—2. Sce Martham’s Chron. Canon. p. 412, 413. 
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whofe Egyptian hiftories Homer is faid to have borrowed. There was 
likewife Sifyphus * Coiis, a writer faid to have been of great antiquity, 
Alfo, according to Ælian, a poct + Syagrius, the firft upon record among 
the Grecians who wrote upon the Trojan war, —ös Ẹ mpuroç rov Tpuixoy yoe 
mrpor. Alfo a woman, Helena, § 4 mpo Opmpe “Eden, who lived before 
Homer ; and to whom fome fay that he was indebted for the fcheme of 


the Ilias. Many other perfons are to be found, who were faid to have 
brought learning from || Egypt. 


CONCERNING THE DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS TRANSMITTED. 


Tunar Homer borrowed his account, is manifeft: but to whom he was 
principally indebted, is not fo clear. Thus much we learn, that it was 
the common opinion of the Grecians, that before the time of Homer 
there were various accounts of the Trojan war. They were brought over, 
I imagine, by € Melampus, and his followers, the Melampodes: alfo by 
the Cadmians, who came from Thebes in Egypt; and introduced their 
religion in Beeotia. Befides thefe there were other emigrants, who led 
colonies from Egypt. Thefe accounts being received in different parts, 
were varied according to the fancy of thofe who received and adopted 
them. Some of thefe colonies, as we have reafon to believe, arrived 
before the ufe of elementary characters had been introduced. Hence, 
whatever original truths may have been imported, they could not by oral 
tradition be kept long without mixture. The fame ftory in the fame age, 


and even in the fame day, when told by different people, is often attended 
with much change, and alfo interpolation. 


* Johan. Malala, i. p. 167. J. Tzetzes, Chil, V. Hift. 
t Alion. Var. Hiftor. 1. xiv. c. 21. p. 959. 

$ Uaftath. ad 1. p. 
§ Ptolemy Hephæfiion. Phi 
Wl See Martham's Chron. Can. p. 











z c. exc. p.482. See Fabritii Biblioth, L i. 





tom. i. p. 292. 





J Herodotus, L ii. c. 49. p. A nG sE Aryusre——— Diodorus Sic. J. i. p. 87- 
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Among the accounts tranfinitted, which do not accord with the narra- 
tion in Homer, we find thefe, which follow. If we may believe * Eufe- 
bius, as publithed by Scaliger, it was not Paris, but Meneftheus Ilicus, 
who was the caufe of the Trojan war. From another + quarter we learn, 
that Agamemnon did not command in that war, but Protefilaus. We art 
alfo Ẹ told, that Achilles the fon of Peleus, and Achilles the fon of Thetis, 
were two different perfons. That Achilles was the fon of Philomele the 
daughter of Actor, according to § Deimachus. That he did not kill 
Memnon the Ethiopian: nor was that perfon ever at Troy—|| amoScerei 
SO wx ev Tpoig, ors ponds aPixerbas eç Troy. Laftly, that Achilles was not flain 
by Paris, but by the Amazon J Penthifelea. 


By ** others his hiftory was ftill farther varied; as was the hiftory of 
Thetis. We are told, that Iphigenia was the fame as Iphianaffa, who was 
facrificed at Aulis by her father Agamemnon. The fact is mentioned by 
feveral writers, and particularly by +++ Lucretius. 


Aulide quo patlo Triviat Virginis aram 
Iphianaffat turpdrunt fanguine fede 
Duétores Danaum deletti, prima virorum. 


It Propertius alfo {peaks of her being offered up; but calls her Iphigenia. 


Hoc juvene amiffo, claffim non folvit Atreides, 
Pro qué mattata oft Iphigenia mord. 


Some fay, that an §§ hind was fubftituted in her room: and that fhe was 


* Eufeb. Chron. p. 33. 1. 46. MevecSeug è Iisus. e It is differently mentioned. Syneellus, p. 172. 
+ Ptolemy Hephæftion apud Photium, p. 488, 489. 

$ Ibid. 

$ Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium, 1. i. v. 558- 

Il Philoftratus, 1. vi. p. 262. 

{J Ptol. Hepheeftion apud Photium, p- 490. 

ns AA F aAAws wapi avra axspaserral. Ibid. 

Ht De Rerum Nat. I i. v. 85. 

$$ Eleg. 1. iii. el. 5. v. 53. and 1 iv. el. 1. v. 112. 

$$ Ovid, Metamorph. 1, xii, v. 34. Hyginus, Fab. xcviii. p. 185. 
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conveyed to the Tauric Cherfonefus by Diana; in whofe temple the 
officiated as prieftefs. 





* Enapey avridera pu bza 

pripis aowes, p iy edod spos TATAP 
The goddefi Artemis faved me by fubftituting an bind in my place, which my 
father offered in facrifice. 


According to others fhe was herfelf turned into an hind. But + Antoninus 
Liberalis fays, that fhe was changed to a cow, or heifer. On the contrary, 
$ Phanodemus the hiftorian maintained, that the change was into a bear: 
while Nicander contended, that it was into a bull. Laft of all, others 
infifted, that fhe was transformed to an old woman. In contradiction to 
all thefe, Homer intimates, that fhe never underwent any fuch metamor- 
phofis, either of a bull, or a bear, or a cow, or an hind, or even of an old 
woman. Nor was fhe facrificed, nor ever in the Tauric Cherfonefus. 
Agamemnon in Homer fpeaks of her as living very quietly with her mo~ 
ther, and fifters, in Greece; and makes an offer of her to Achilles, if he 
fhould choofe her for a wife. 

Tens Be poi nri Buryarpes evi peyary nery 

Xpveotipis, xai Aasdiny, xa Ipiavarsa, 

Tawy iy x sheyee girwy avasbvoy avert, 

Eig oiov Tyay95- 
That is, I have three daughters, one of which is Iphianaffa Achilles may 
choofe which be pleafes. 


Th. L v. 145. 





The common tradition concerning Aftyanax Scamandrius, the fon of 
Heétor, and of Afcanius Iülus, the fon of Æneas, is, that the one was 
thrown from the battlements of Troy and killed; and the other fled with 
his father to Italy, and built the city Alba Longa. But there were writers 


* Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, v. 28, & 783. 

4 Cap. xxvii. p. 140. See Anton. Liberalis, 

$H Ù Apres avryy sheyrara, xara bavodyjor vov "Iovapivs, cis aperov perilanr xara de Ninay- 
deer nis avgav, nad! ivepus tis ypavv, nave ahus ais tàagev. Tactzcs ad Lycoph. v. 183. 
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who affirmed, that this account was by no means true: for they were the 
perfons who founded the city Scepfis below Mount Ida; and people of 
their family reigned there for a long feafon. * Erri de § psy mahai Exs 

enavo KeCppos xara To persuporærov tne 13ys—lorepor Ò: xatwrigu radians En- 
xovra sç Ty vuv Lenbw pirpwobyrav, bro Ceapaidps Te Tu 'E ‘Topos, xai Acxavis 
Fs Awus mados: xa duo yin Tavra Cacidcuras mouy xpovov ev TY Ermer Asryeran 
The more ancient cry Scepfis flocd atove Cebren‘a, upon th bi,h fi part of 
Mount Ia—afterwards the inhabitants were removed fixty fladia lower to 
the city now called Scepfis; which was effetted by Scamandrius the fon of 
Hedlor, and by Afcanius the fon of Aeneas, The pofterity of theje two perfons 
are foid to have reigned in Scepfs a long time. This hiftory is given by 
Strabo, which he Yeems to have obtained from the people of the place, 
who were natives of Troas. It affords evidence of great confequence ; 
which, if true, overturns the whole hiftory of Æneas in Italy, with all its 
appendages. And what reafon can be given for its not being juft as true 
as any other account, when we confider the fource from whence it is 
derived, and the + people who tranfmit it? It is farther fupported in a 
great degree by the evidence of Homer; who fays, that the race of Priam 
was become hateful to the gods; and intimates that his fons would be exter- 
minated, and that the family of Æneas would fucceed to the rule over the 


Trojans. 





Hy yap Tpiapa yereny ny tne Kporian 
Nouv be dy Aneias Ciy Teste avatar, 
Kas waides vaduv, vo xay peromiate yivwrras Ix. T. 300. 


For Priam now, and Priam’s faithlefi kind 
At length are odious to th’ almighty mind. 
On great Æneas fhall devglve the reign = 
And fons fucceeding fous bis lafting line fuftain. Pore. 
‘The account given by Homer of Polydorus is reprefented very diffe- 
rently by other writers. He is faid to have been quite a youth, and the 





* Strabo, Geog. l. P 
+ Strabo, Se araia in fe Minan, a the people of Soop 
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youngelt fon of * Hecuba and Priam; who, trufting to his fleetnefs, 
pafled too near to Achilles, and was flain by him. 





Mera waiei vewraro; eons ove, 
Kas of gidrares cons, moderoi Se mavras evina— 
Tey Cade pereer ansyri wodaprys Bios Ayunneus. Ix, T. v. 409, Bees 


But + Euripides, and Virgil, who copies from him, tell us, that Polydorus 
was not at this time at Troy: nor was he flain by Achilles. He had 
been fent to Thrace, to the protection of Polymneftor, the king of the 
country, who bafely murdered him. The hiftory is given very precifely 
and circumftantially on both fides: which renders the contrariety and 
inconfiftence the more glaring. One party muft be in the wrong: and I 
judge, that neither is in the right; but that the whole is intirely a fiction, 


Other inftances, to no {mall amount, might be brought of inconfiftency 
among the writers who have tranfmitted this hiftory. Thefe contradic- 
tions arofe from the accounts being brought over at different times; and 
adopted by people in various parts of the world. The Grecians of Hellas 
Proper were difgufted with the barbarous names; and either new-fathioned 
them to their own tafte in their hiftories, or introduced others from their 
own language, which were more agreeable to their prejudices. Thefe 
variations in the hiftory exifted long before the time of Homer: for had 
there been none antecedently, there would probably have been none after- 
wards: becaufe fuch was the fuperior excellence of his poems, and fo 
univerfal the reverence paid to them, that, I fhould think nobody, without 
proper authority, would have ventured to have deviated from them. They 
were a ftandard to which all looked up with veneration, till contrafted 
with prior evidence. 


* Euripidis Hecuba. Ovid. Metaph. 1. xiii. 
+ Ibid.— Virgil. Æneis, |. ili. v- 49, 50. 
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INFERENCES MADE FROM THESE ANCIENT ACCOUNTS. 


From the evidence above given, we may, I think, conclude that the 
account concerning Troy was foreign to Greece, and imported from 
another region. For no genuine hiftory of any country was cver rendered 
fo inconfiftent by the natives. There is no inftance upon record. Vari- 
ations and miftakes will fometimes happen in different writings upon the 
fame fubje&; but the hiftory of ‘Troy abounds with innumerable con- 
traditions, and is fundamentally wrong, and utterly improbable. Had 
it been genuine, and the feene of ation in that country where Homer 
places it, we fhould have had the true names of the perfons who were 
concerned on each fide. But there is reafon to think, that they are for 
the moft part feigned. We are told by Ifocrates, and the fame is 
intimated by others, that the people of Phrygia were BagGapo: ; that is, not 
of the Hellenic race. But we find moft of the names entirely Grecian. 
Heétor, Antenor, Aftyanax, Archilochus, Laomedon, Alexander, Polyda- 
mas, Hypfenor, Aftynous, Andromache, Polydorus, with many others, are 
manifeftly Greek compounds. As he has given Grecian names, in like 
manner he has introduced into the country the deities of Greece. This is 
remarkable, and feems to indicate, that he was not fo intimately acquainted 
with the people and their cuftoms as has been generally fuppofed. ‘The 
chief objeéts of worthip in this part of the world were Attis and Cybele, 
called Rhea, Dindymene, and Berecynthia, the Mother of the Gods. She 
was flyled Oca à} Opuyiæ, The Phrygian Godde/s; and her priefts were the 
Corybantes, the fame as the Idei Da@tyli and Curetes, But Homer makes 
Apollo the guardian god; and Minerva the chief goddefi, whofe tutelary 
image was the Palladium. He accordingly mentions her temple in the 
citadel—* Nyo» A@qvaune yrauxwmidos wv wore æxçy. But this was not well 
devifed. For the worfhip of Cybele, Mater Deorum, prevailed all over 


* Z. v.88. 
1 
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Phrygia long before Homer's time; and continued a great while after. 
* Oi de Bipseurtec, @puyav Ti Gudov, xæ: darws of @puytc, xas Tw» Tpwwy of msp 
ty lyy xaronuvres, “Peay pev xoi euro Tipus as opyialear, Myrepe xaduvreg 
iar, xar Puerrw, nai Opuyiæy Oray Meyadmy, xar KuGeaw. The Berecynthians, a 
trite of the Phrygians, and the Phrygians in general, and all the Trojans near 
Mo:nt Ida, reverence the godde/t Rhea, and perform their orgies in her name; 
Ayling ber the Mother of the Gods, and Ajeftis, the Great Phrygian Deity, the 
Same as Cybele. 


We find, that the was the peculiar and provincial deity of Phrygia, and all 
the people near Mount Ida, To this worfhip Virgil alludes — 





++ Qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes. 


The ftatue of Cybele, and her rites, were brought from Pefinuns to 
Rome in the time of the fecond $ Punic war. And as far as we can go 
back, the worthip of this deity prevailed univerfally among the people 
of Phrygia; and was the original religion of the country long before the 
fuppofed æra of Troy. In confequence of this, Apollonius Rhodius, with 
great propriety, defcribes the Argonauts as paying their regard to the 
deities of this region, of which Cybele was the chief. He reprefents them 
as making a ftatue out of a ftump of a vine, which was myftical and figni- 
ficant ; and then raifing an altar to her honour. 


$ Buyer # av yapados waperqrasy, appi Be gudrois 
Erehaperes Spuivoies, Gomormms spuedorroy 
Myrepa Ardopeny wedurornay ayxahsorrss, 
Enraeriy erys, Toriy 8 dua, Kudarvores, 
Ol puros osav poipyyeras, ne wapelpas 
Myrepos Wars xexdyaras. 


718. See alfo p. 720, 721—723, 724. 
785. Kotedy opos Spying. Kučery pprap Orv, Hefych. 
4. 


$ Apollonius R. Argon. L i. v. 1124—See Orphic Hymns, 41, 46, 47- 
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They formed an altar out of the flones of the place, which they decorated with 
oak leaves, and then began their rites. During thefe they invoked the venc- 
rable Parent Dindymia, whofe rcfidence was in Phrygia: alfo Titia and Cy’ 
knus; under whofe influence the cities of that region lay, and who were 
gfleemed the affeffars of the Idean Mother. 


* Julius Firmicus takes notice of the image, and its peculiar conftruétion ; 
but fays it was formed from a pine-tree. In Sacris Phrygiis, que Matris 
Detim dicunt, per annos fingulos arbor pinea ceditur, et in mediå arbore fimu- 
lachrum juvenis fubligatur. 


From the account given of the Argonaute we may conclude, that, 
though Homer was a fuperior poet, Apollonius in this inflance was a 
much better + antiquary. 


FARTHER ARGUMENTS FROM THE NAMES OF THE PERSONS. 


Tuar the Phrygians were not, at the time to which we allude, of 
Grecian extraction, or at all related to them by blood, is manifeft from the 
teftimony of Herodotus. He was an Afiatic, and a native of the fame 
coaft ; and muft have been acquainted with their hiftory. He diftinguifhes 
them from the Helladians, and from all other nations. This he effects 
by faying, that they vied in antiquity with the Egyptians: f that the 
Egyptians allowed their priority; and efteemed their language to have 
been the moft ancient of any. Whether this was literally true of their 
language, I will not pretend to determjne. Thus much is certain, that 


4 De Errore Profan. Relig. c. xxvii. p- 53. 

+ It may be faid, that when Alexander came to the town of Ilium upon the fea coaft, the chief 
deity was not Cybele, but Aŝyvņ, Minerva. This may be very true: but the worfhip was introduced 
by the Ionian, or Æolian colonies, who got poffeffion of thofe parts fome centuries before the birth 
of Alexander. But the ancient and original worthip ftill prevailed in general; and was not fur 
feveral ages extinguithed. Of Alexander's vifit, fec Arrian. l. i. p. 24 & 25. 

4$ Herod, 1. ii. c. 2. p- 103, 

re 
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Herodotus efteemed the Phrygians to have been one of the moft ancient 
nations, by giving them the priority to Egypt. Now the Grecians never 
contended with the Egyptians about antiquity: for they were in great 
meafure defcended from them; and even the firft fettlements in the ifles of 
Tavan were pofterior to the peopling of the land of Ham. They muft 
therefore, according to Herodotus, be ftill later than the Phrygians. At 
all rates they were a diftinét nation, and of another family. Hence, as the 
Tonic and Æolic colonies are fuppofed not to have been fettled upon that 
continent at the æra of Troy, no fuch Grecian names as thofe which 
Homer has introduced could have fubfifted in that part of the world. But 
he is not only guilty of this miftake in refpe& to the Phrygians of Troas, 
and thofe in their vicinity; but to all the allies in general. He allows, 
that the multitude was various; and that different languages prevailed 
among them— 

TlodAoi yap xara asru peya Tlpiajpu enmupol, 

Addy Ë ahur yrwere woverspeey aripa 

Taw ixaeros arp enuasrerw, oiei wap apye. In. B. v. 803. 
As the auxiliaries about the city are many in number, and every nation has its 
peculiar language ; let every commander give out orders to the body to which be 
belongs. 


Notwithftanding this, he hardly ever gives us a foreign national appella- 
tion; but borrows all from Greece. We are told, that in the army of 
Heétor there were * Lycians, Myfians, Carians, Thracians, Pelafgi, Pæo- 
nians, and other different nations. Yet, though he owns this, he gives 
them names from a language to which they were totally ftrangers. Thus 
he calls the leaders of the Cicones, and other * Thracians, Eup;jos, Axapaç, 
Tupas: the chief of the Pæonians, Mupaxyy:s ; of the Paphlagonians, 
ThuAaipevns ; of the Mzonians, Avior, vios TvAaperto; ; of the Lycians, 
Paavece, vios ‘Ixwoduxon; of the Myfians, Ewopos: among the Lycians flain 


See the catalogue, Iz, B. from verfe 840 to 870, 
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by * Patroclus are Epuwas, Au@orepos, Ipis, Evrwwos, Worvpadoc, Cpecvpndns, 
Taqoaque . He {peaks of the Carians in particular as + BupSapoPavai; yet 
he gives their leader a Grecian name—ApOipayos, Texvor. Nopiovog. Many 
more inftances may be found to this purpofe throughout the Ilias, and the 
Odyffea. This tends to confirm me more and more, that the hiftory 
given by Homer in his poems was foreign both to Greece and to Phrygia. 
Had it been genuine, the national names would have come unfought. 
But as he changed the fcene of aétion, he was obliged to make an 
alteration in the names.. And as he lived at a time when the coaft of 
Afia, from Rhodes to the Thracian Bofporus, had been for fome centuries 
occupied by Grecians, he took the current appellations by which the na- 
tives were in his time diftinguifhed. But as there ftill furvived in 
Phrygia, Lycia,  Lycaonia, Caria, and other provinces, many of the. ori- 
ginal inhabitants, who retained their primitive language, it would have 
been worth his while to have fearched, and borrowed from them; as it 
would have given his poem a greater appearance of truth. 


FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING NAMES; AND LIKEWISE OF 
FAMILIES. 


Homer feems to have been under fome difficulties in forming the cha- 
raéters of his other heroes, whom he brings from Greece. There were 
few hiftories before the Olympiads; and to thefe few very little truft was 
to be given. They were written in verfe ; and abounded with fo: much 
extravagance, that it was very difficult to feparate the fition from: the 
truth. Pherecydes Syrus: came after Homer, and is faid to have been the 
firit who wrote in profe. And from his charater, and from his fragments, 
we may judge concerning the hiftdries of preceding times.- The. reafon 

* 1x. TL. v. 415, 

+ Ix. B. v. 867- 


$ The people of Lycaonia had. preferved their particular danguage in the time of St, Paul. See 
Aas, ©. xiv. v.11. 
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that his work has been for the moft part loft for ages, is, becaufe it was not 
worth preferving. Befides, there is reafon to think, that, at the fuppofed 
æra of the Trojan war, writing was not introduced into Hellas. The 
hiftory of the Cadmian letters is very uncertain. At whatever time ele- 
mentary charaéters may have been admitted, the antecedent gloom till 
remained, and all ancient events were veiled in obfcurity, Plutarch ob- 
ferves, * that geographers, in their defcriptions of the earth, when they 
come to the ultimate of their knowledge, put down in their charts, that all 
beyond is wild and barren, dark and uncertain. In like manner hiftorians, 
when they advance upwards towards the limits of traditional information, 
find all beyond equally barren and wild ; and encounter the like darknefs 
and uncertainty. Homer was engaged with fuch a period of obfcurity : 
and as he was to tranfpofe his hiftory, and to adapt it to another age and 
a different race of men, he was obliged to find out new names and titles 
of diftinétion ; all which were to be rendered confiftent with the language, 
manners, and traditions of that people for whom he wrote. In this he 
was aflifted by the national accounts, as far as they could be obtained. 
At other times he invented names and characters; and thefe he often made 
plaufible by fome anecdotes with which he embellifhed them, and by the 
genealogy of the perfons concerned, But as thefe characters are in great 
meafure fictitious, he feldom rifes high in genealogy ; but generally makes 
it terminate very foon in a deity. Thus Idomeneus of Crete was the fon 
of Minos, the fon of Jupiter: Polypætes, the fon of Pirithous, the fon of 
Jupiter: Tlepolemus the fon of Hercules: Afcalaphus and Ialmenus were 
the fons of Mars: Parthenius the fon of Hermes: Sarpedon the immediate 
fon of Jupiter; fiom whom many others are, fooner or later, defcended. 
Some are reprefented as the fons of River Gods: among whom we find 
Meneftheus, the fon of Spercheius in Theflaly ; and Afius, Axius, Stentor, 
and Scamandrius, of the like lineage in Afia and Thrace. Satnius, Iphi- 


> Plut. Thefeus, init. 
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tion, and Æfepus, were born of * Nai 
Mezonians, of a + lake. 


3 and Mefthles and Antiphos, two 


He introduces Agamemnon as commander in chief, whom he ftyles 
$ evpuxpewy, and Bar:àtus worvxpucow § Musya, King of the rich city My- 
cene, But there is no reafon to think, that Mycene was ever a place of 
fuch wealth and || eminence as Homer makes it: nor that any kingdom 
was of fuch extent as that which he gives to this monarch. Mycene was 
neither fo ancient, nor powerful, as either Argos or Lacedemon. We 
have therefore no juft grounds to fuppofe, that the people of Corinth and 
Sicyon, and the twelve cities of Achaia, and, additionally to thefe, all 
Arcadia, could in thofe early times be fubordinate to a place of fo little 
repute. For all its primitive {plendor feems to be intirely fictitious: and 
to be found only in Homer. The wide rule given to it is contradiĉted by 
the hiftories of Corinth and other cities; as may be inferred from Plu- 
tarch, Strabo, and other writers. 





Homer borrowed the names of many’ of his heroes from provincial 
deities, known in his time; and whofe names he had obtained in his 
various peregrinations. Among others, Achilles, Hector, Sarpedon, Ulyffes, 
Helena, Caftor, were reputed deities; who had their fhrines and altars. 
Agamemnon was the title of a god, efteemed at Sparta, and in fome other 
places, the fame as Zeus, or Jupiter. He was ftyled evpuxpuwy and supupedav, 
of an extenfive rule and deminicn: and from this circumftance the poet has 


* Zarnoy—Hyembyy dy apa Nougy ree Niis Ir. E. v. 44t. 
By Bs xar Aveymoy, xas Ilyõasov as wore Noupy 
Nis ACaplaşey rex’ apowors Buxohiavi- Z. v. 22. 
— rpurmiatgy, moht yroa hasr, 
"Ov Nupgy, reus Niis Oxpureyi mroniophy. T. v. 384. 
4 Tis MvAaipersos, Tw Toyar rene Airp B. v. 865. 
} In. A. v. 102, 355,— paflim. 
§ Ix. H. v. 180. 
Il Thucydides mentions it as a mean place, Moxyai pixpey yv; but fuppofes it was once of more 
repute: but gives no reafon. L.i, c. 10. p- 9- 
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given,to his hero the wide command of which we have been fpeaking; 
and made him fovereign over the greater part of the Peloponnefus. 
Staphylus Naucratites, who was of Egypt, mentions, that the name Aga- 
memnon was a facred title, under which the Lacedemonian Jupiter'was 
worthipped. Of this Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice *. Ayapepvora 
you rwx A a wv Erapry riparta: Erapuhos icropes. Staphylus mentions, that a 
certain Agamemnon Jupiter was worshipped at Sparta. Lycophron in one 
part of his work intimates the contrary, and fays that the deity to whom 
the Spartans paid thefe divine honours was the great commander at Troy. 
Caffandra, whom Agamemnon married, is accordingly made to fay,— 


t Epos V axons, Buwiðos Nupprs avaf, 
Zevs Ewapriarais apurss xAyiyoerad. 


My bufband tco, who will take me, though a captive, to bis bed, will be fyled 
Agamemnon Jupiter by the Spartans. 


Meurfius, Canterus, and Potter, follow Lycophron, and fay, that many 
princes, and other perfonages, took upon them the titles of gods. This 
may be.true.. But Staphylus the hiftorian.does not tell us that Agamem- 
non the hero, but that Jupiter Agamemnon was the real object of worfhip. 
‘The fame is to be. found in Athenagoras:— 


$ "O'Aaxebaiporios Ayapepvove Aia (mpoonuvsi). 
The Lacedemenian worfhips an Agamemnon Jupiter. 


He ‘doesnot fay, Ayaprpvore "“Hpxa, d¢-Oxor; but, Ayapepvove Aia mporxuver— 
a Jupiter called Agamemnon, Yt is therefore wonderful, that Lycophron 
fhould have exprefied himfelf aboye in the manner mentioned; when in 
another place antecedently he had given evidence to the contrary, and in 
terms as plain as could be withed : and this evidence is confirmed by his 
{choliaft. The, paffage is in that part where the poet is {peaking of Priam, 
who was flain at the tumulus or altar of Jupiter Hircius. 


* Cohort. p. 32. + Lycophron, v. 1123. + Legatio, p. 279. 
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SO augi ropp re t yausuvovss 
Keria myy vads narava maey 


The unfortunate Priam will be flain at the altar of Agamemnon, and grace 
its bafis with bis boary hair. 





We find, that the hiftory could not relate to the hero, who was neither 
deified nor dead at that time. It was more ancient; and it accordingly 
occurs at Troy, a part of the world quite foreign to Sparta: here the 
natives made it, according to this poet, an additional title of their chief 
deity; the fame as Jupiter "Epes, Hircius. Agamemnon Zeus was like- 
wife to be found in the vicinity of Athens, where a tribe, named Laperf, 
worthipped Jupiter with this title annexed. f Aazepras, dnwos Arrinys, eva 
Aios Ayapenvoros erri ispov. The Laperfie are a tribe in Attica, where thire 
is a temple of Jupiter Agamemnon. Upon which the {choliaft farther ob- 
ferves,—§ ‘Oparypos ow re Aawepois Au Ayapeprwr éorig emi Tpoay errpareu- 
aw. Agamemnon, who engaged in the expedition to Troy, had the fame name 
and fecondary title as the Jupiter of the Laperfians in Attica, From this it 
is plain, that Agamemnon the hero, and Agamemnon Jupiter, were two 
diftin& perfons, and the hero was denominated from the deity. Mention 
likewife is made by Euftathius of Jupiter Agamemnon at Sparta. || Aces 
wroyus mape Aaxwor Zeus Ayapturvav emberinws evar. Ayapruvav yop Eupu= 
xptny, xas Zeus Evpuysdav. There feems to bave been fome propriety in the La- 
cedemonians, when they added to Jupiter the epithet Agamemnon; for Aga- 
memnon had wide rule, and Jupiter extenfive command. We feems however 
to make a diftingtion where there was no difference, by faying that 
tupuepeiay belonged to the hero, and evyzeduv to the god: whereas it is ma- 
nifeft that one perfon only was worfhipped, and thefe epithets belonged 
to that one; who was the fame as the Jupiter Hircius at Ilium, and 


* Caffandra, v. 335. This inconfiftence confirms me in the opinion which I always held, that the 
latter part of the Caffandra has fuflered fome alteration. 

+ Tnftead of 7 Ayapeurorss 

$ Scholia ad Lycophron. v. 1369. 

§ Ibid. 

|| Buftarhius in Homerum. In. B. v. 127- 
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Jupiter Agamemnon of the Laperfe in Attica. When therefore Homer 
borrowed this fecondary title, Ayapeuyey, for the leader of his armics, he 
had an eye to thofe epithets of the Spartan Jupiter: and to thefe were 
owing the high rule and extenfive dominion which he gave to his hero. 
For he attributed to him not only the fovercignty of Corinth, Arcadia, and 
Achaia, but alfo * morrow vyrouws, xai Apysi marri avarcen: to rule over 
many iflands in the Ægean fea; and over all Argolis. But the whole is ideal. 
No fuch extenfive dominion exifted in thofe times. The fuppofition is 
contrary to all ancient hiftory. 


THE PURPORT OF THE TERM AGAMEMNON. 


I suspect, that the name Agamemnon is an Egyptian compound; and 
confequently imported into Greece. It related to the deity Memnon, faid 
to be the fame as Ofymandis, whofe fplendid temple at Thebes was de- 
nominated from him + Memnonium, and who was himfelf ftyled Ẹ Bası- 
dus Baoireav, King of Kings. The deity and the worfhip were probably 
firft brought to Argos and Lacedemon by the Danaïdæ and Melampodes, 
when they came from Egypt: for though the poet adopted a great number 
of new names for his heroes, yet he retained fome which were apparently 
from that part of the world. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that among the 
Athenian families feveral were of Egyptian extra@tion. § Tov yap Mery 
Tov maripa Meverbews re orpareueavros eç Tpoiay Pavepws Aryumrioy Unapkavra, 
x. 7. a. Diodorus is certainly in the right; for Petes, or rather Pete, was 
a religious title, and is to be found prefixed to the names of priefts in 
Egypt, as well as in Perfis, of which I have elfewhere given many inftances. 
Meneftheus alfo, the fon of Petes, was apparently of the fame original. 
It is a compound of Menes-theuth, or Menes Deus, the God Menes. 


* It, B. v. 108. $ Hecatseus Abderites apud Suidam, 
+ Diod, Sic. 1. ii, p- 109- Rhodom. § Diod, Sic. 1. i. p. 25. 
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For * Plato informs us, that by @w, Theuth, was by the Egyptians 
fignified the Deity: from whence came @:ç of the Greeks, and Deus 
of the Latins. In like manner Menelaus was an Egyptian appellation, 
which Homer imported from a province of that country called Menelaites. 
Some have thought that the Grecian Menelaus, during his detention in 
the river Nile, gave name to the region. But the hiflory of Menelaus 
in Egypt is a fable. How is it poffible to be conceived, that a perfon 
driven by ftrefs of weather, with a parcel of fhattered fhips, into an har- 
bour, fhould be able to bequeath his name to a large provinte in an 
extenfive and well-eftablithed kingdom, and to found there the principal 
city, which he feems immediately to have abandoned. Dion Chry- 
foftom fays very truly— + Nopo; am’ ære xadupavec, we an u mewdcrmuerer, 
xai pos edyor asro. By which is meant, that no chance-adventurer, 
and interloper, during his temporary abode, could have given name to a 
Nome of Egypt t. 


I have mentioned my opinion, that Agamemnon was an Egyptian 
compound, and related to Memnon, the deity of Thebes. Aga feems to 
have been an ancient title for a leader, analogous to Ayoç of the Greeks. 
It is found in the compofition of many names, fuch as Agenor, Agamedes, 
Agameftor, Agathyrfus, and the name before us: by which was figni- 
fied—Dux Memnon. Ayos iyipun, Ayu, iyipons. Ayos Tuwrarov Helfy- 
chius. AytoiAaog——tipyran amo Te wyuv res Aas. Phavorinus. 


* Plato in Ephebo—ey Aryurrp @mð. Vol. ii. p. 18. See Philo apud Euleb. P. E.1. i. e. 9. 
p. 32. Clemens, Strom. l.i. p- 350. @wi9, and @wb—the fame as Hermes. 

+ Dion Chryfoftom. Orat. xi. p- 188. 

t Men-el-ai, from whence the Grecians formed Menelaus and Menelaites, Mevehairys, is literally — 
Menis Dei Nomus, or Infula. 
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CF THE CHIEF HEROES IN THE GRECIAN ARMY, AND OF THEIR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY PRESERVATION. 


Asoruer difliculty, which I believe can never be fatisfactorily cleared 
up, is the prefervation of the chief leaders for fo long a time, when 
we confider the circumftances in which they were engaged. Homer calls 
them ‘Hyeuoies and Keipavor, Generals and Commanders, who farvived all the 
dangers and viciffitudes of war a much longer time than common expe- 
rience warrants. They came from-different provinces of Greece, and are 
for the moft part mentioned in the catalogue given in the fecond book by 
the poet, and occur again in the courfe of the poem. Their number 
appears to be forty-fix : but as there are others of great note not mentioned 
there, thefe muft be added to that lift. Such are the fons of Neftor, An- 
tilochus, and Thrafymedes ; and the five leaders under Achilles, men- 
tioned as perfons of great prowefs; alfo Patroclus, and Automedon, ‘till 
fuperior. IM. v. 171, and 219. Thefe are in number nine, which makes 
the total of the principal perfons in the poem no lefs than fifty-five. 
All thefe are fpecified as alive in the tenth year of the war, excepting 
one perfon : it feems, he was the firft who ftepped on fhore upon their 
landing, and was flain by Heétor. He was upon this account called Pro- 
tefilaus: by which we find that the name is fititious, and a ftrong inti- 
mation is given that his hiftory is a fable. The heroes, then, who 
furvived, are in number fifty and four. Now, as thefe were all in a ftate 
of full manhood, and fome of them advanced in years, how comes it that 
not one of them fhould be killed in the courfe of nine years and more? 
The only reafon that can be given is the fame that has been brought 
before: by which we are told, that no operations againft the city com- 
menced till the tenth year. They could not be killed if they never 
fought. To this the fame anfwer mutt be given-which was urged before, 
that the hiftory is paft all belief. And though fome expeditions are men- 
tioned to have been undertaken at a diftance, yet that excufe will not 
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prove fuflicient for the nine years’ inactivity of the main army, when the 
city and enemy were before them. But let us grant, that they might 
efeape the dangers of battle: yet what could preferve them from the 
other contingences of war; fuch as ficknefs, and accidents of various 
kinds. It is not to be credited, that out of fifty-four perfons of different 
ages, expofed to the inconveniences of a camp near a marth, and to win- 
ter campaigns, the peltilence at one time raging, not one fhould be taken 
oif in nine years. ‘Thefe circumftance., though they may be palliated 
and extenuated by thofe who with to be deceived, yet are of themfelves 
fufficient to overturn the whole hiftory of Troy and its fiege. 


RECAPITULATION. 


From this feries of evidence I have been led to form thefe conclu- 
fions concerning the armament of the Grecians, and of the War, as 
defcribed by Homer; and have determined it to be a mere fiction. I 
have fhown, that in thofe carly times no fuch remote alliances could 
have been formed as have been defcribed by the poet; nor could any 
fuch diftant intercourfe have fubfifted. For, according to Thucydides 
and Plutarch, aad other the beft hiftorians, Greece was in a very unfettled 
ftate at that time; and overrun by the wandering Pclafgi, and a race of 
formidable bauditti. Hence this great armament is as incredible as the 
caufe of it ic ridiculous, There is no accounting for the inactivity of the 
Grecians, when they were landed before Troy ; nor for their wafting their 
time upon foreign objeéts ; and neglecting the town, againft which they 
had encamped, and where all their views centered. In fhort, according 
to Homer, the place was not taken till after nine years, which, by his own 
evidence, might have been ftormed in as few hours. The very fubfifting 
of an army for nearly ten years in a foreign country, and without recruits, 
is not to be believed : and the duration of the thips for fo long a feafon is 
alike incredible. During this time no correfpondence was kept up with 
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their mother-country: Achilles knew nothing of his fathcr, though at 
the diftance of about three days’ fail: and he was ignorant of his fon, who 
was Rill nearer. And if the duration of the thips is incredible, the dura- 
tion of the heroes is more extraordinary: both paft all belief. 





THE OPINIONS OF SOME LEARNED PERSONS AMONG THE ANCIENTS, 
CONCERNING BOTH THE CITY AND WAR OF TROY. 





Is confequence of thefe inconfiftences, and the contradictory accounts 
of different writers, Dion Chryfoftom was induced to write his * Ora- 
tion wip re Tar py dàava But we have far earlier authority, and of 
more weight, than can be obtained from this writer, however learned. 
It is the atteftation of that great philofopher, Anaxagoras, the preceptor 
of Socrates, who was born very carly, about the 1xx Olympiad. He 
refided during the latter part of his life at ++Lampfacus; which was a 
city of Phrygia, upon the Hellefpont ; and by many included in the 
particular region called Troas, where Troy was fuppofed to have ftood. 
As he was in the vicinity of Ilium, at the diftance of a $ few miles, he 
had every opportunity to get intelligence, and muft have obtained the 
beft grounds to form his opinion. And his opinion was, that the whole 
poem was an allegory. Of this we are informed by Phavorinus, and 
§ Diogenes Laërtius. Aone: mpwros d Avalayopas (xaba Enr: DaCopwos ev Mavro- 
San “Toropice) ray ‘Opnpe momow amoPyvac bas eivai mepi aperne xas dincuoourys. He 
was the firft, as we are informed by Phavorinus in bis Varicus Hiflory, who 
gave out, that the poems of Homer were an allegorical defeription of virtue and 
juflice. He fays that Anaxagoras was the firft: hence we learn, that there 
were || others afterwards, who took the whole to have been an apologue 5 


+ Orat. xi. p. 151. 
+ Lampfacus in Troas. Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 874-9. 

$ From Lampfacus to Abydus were 24 miles: to Dardanum 9: to Ilium 12,=45. 
§ Diogenes Laërtius, l.ii. p. 86. Anaxagoras. 

I] Athenæas, 1. xii. p. 510, 5125 
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and among thefe was Zeno. A perfon likewife in * Athenæus mentions 
it as his opinion, that the purport was morality. This prevailed long 
afterwards, as appears from Bafil the Great. + Maca 4 momris ru ‘Opn 
perys eoTW emawos, xai marra auta apos tero Gepe The whole that Homer kas 
written is an encomium upon virtue: every part of the poem tns to that pur= 
pafè. There were ftill others of early date, who did not believe the war to 
have been a real event, though they differed about the purport ; and fup- 
pofed, that the deities introduced by the poet were merely phyfical 
qualities. —f Kara de rov Qucmov Aoyoy AmoAAwy, Ag wv, avamwu Ta ype 
aroigtic.  Abnvee Je sori Dpovnric.— Apne de aPporury.—‘Hpm de ext w amp. Aprepig 
ds orm. "Eppens ds 6 royos. Antu de a@poruvy. “HQairos de ro mupe 
Bavbos de ro vypov. Diogenes Laërtius proceeds to tell us, that Anaxagoras 
was greatly confirmed in his opinion of its being an allegory by a friend at 
the fame place:—§Em mAuov de mporrmva: re Aye Mytpolwpov rov Aap pa- 
mov, ‘yrupipoy ovra auTou, cy xas mpwroy omovdaras Tou Tomrou wep ray 
Quem mpayparuar. Metrodorus of Lampfacus, who was the acquaintance 
of Anaxagoras, contributed much to bis opinion; for be was the firft who 
endeavoured to fhow, that the purpofe of the Poet was concerning the works of 
nature, 





He accordingly imagined, that Agamemnon was the air, and no 
real perfon. Aryapeevove rov aspa Mnyrpoðwpos umey adAmyopinus. Metro- 
dorus eftcemed Agamemnon to be allegorically the air. Hefychius. Tatianus 
Affyrius, p. 262, mentions Mctrodorus, and gives atteftation to his 
opinion, though he does not approve of it. Myrpoðupos de 3 Aap annos 
ev Ty mepi “Opnpe Aay sunbug dieiAexrat, mayra eç adAnyopiay peTaæyiv" OUTE yap 
“Hpav, oure Adqvay, ure Asa, Tur’ ewas Qyow, owep of Tec mepiCohug aurois, war 
Teper xabidpuoarres vour, Quowe Je twooraruc, mar oroigeiuy daxorpunois" 
xai tov “Exropes de, xas tov Axidrsae dyrkady, xas tov Ayopspvore, nai mavrag 


* Athenæus, 1. xii. p. 510, 511. $ Scholia in In. T. v. 74. 
+ Bafil. Magnus—apos rovs Nees. $ Diog. Laért. l.ii. p.86. Anaxagoras. 
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dralamwhus “EdAnxg Te, xai BxpCapuc, qu» ry Eden, xai Tu lapidis THG auras 
Purews Uracyovrac, xapi oxovopiæs spere raepsiony Oa, ouden 
Sumer. Metrodorus of Lampfacus talks very idly in Lis treatife upon 
Homer, in which he tries to turn every thing to allegory : for be docs nit 
believe that furo, or Minerva, or Jupiter, were thefe perfonages, ia Lonsur 
of whom people have built fo many facred ixclofures and temples, but phyfical 
JSibftances and elementary phancmena. In confiquence of this, you will be 
otliged to allow, that Hector, Ackilles, and Agameninon, and the whole 
affemblaze of Greeks, as well as Barbarians, together with Helena and Paris, 
related all to nature, and were indireétly brought upon the flage to denste phy= 
Seal æconomy ; inafinuch as no fuch perfons ever really exifted. 1 hall fay 
nothing of this learned writer's mode of argument. Let it fuflice, that he 
{peaks of the hypothefis about nature and natural caufes as idle and foolith ; 
and it may be ill grounded: but this is of no confequence in the prefent 
inquiry. It is manifeft, from this very author, that Metrodorus placed no 
faith in the hiftory of the Trojan war: and we have feen that Anaxagoras 
paid as little regard to it. They therefore tried to find out expedients, in 
order to explain the purpofe of the poet. In this they differed from each 
other, and may have been both equally wide of the mark: but in the 
main article, with which only we are concerned, they agree perfeatly ; 
and intimate ftrongly, that there was no fuch war as is defcribed by 
Homer, and that all the perfons fuppofed to have been engaged in it 
were fictitious. The caufe of the war, according to all the poets, was the 
judgment of Paris, and his decifion in favour of Venus; and though 
many, in the later times of Greece, may have looked upon this as a true 
hiftory, yet thofe of more early days eftecmed the whole as a fable. 
They maintained that it was a mere allegory, and fignified a contention 
between virtue and vice. Accordingly, a perfon in Athenæus fays—* Eyw 
Se ays, xas ray rs Iapidos xpiow no Tuy marmorepor werromebas ydovrs mpos apt- 
rw ourav cuyepicw. I affert, that the judgment of, Paris was among the 
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* Athenzus, lxii. p- 510. 
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more early people of Greece looked upon as merely a conteft between virtue 
and vice. But if the grounds of the war were ideal, why thould 
we blame thofe learned men, Metrodorus and Anaxagoras, for making 
the war itfelf allegorical? Their evidence cannot poffibly be contro- 
verted. 


As I have before mentioned, they lived in Phrygia ; and in, or very 
near, that particular part called afterwards * Troas. The coaft, which 
was of no great extent, muft have been entirely known to them: they 
had every advantage towards making an accurate inquiry; and as they 
were men of great knowledge and curiofity, they would hardly omit 
any opportunity of information. We may therefore fairly prefume, that 
they were not unacquainted with the pretended fcene of aétion, which 
was in their neighbourhood. In their views and inquiries they could 
find nothing fatisfatory. One reafon undoubtedly was, becaufe neither 
any remains of Troy, nor the name of the place itfelf, were to be found 
in the whole region. The evidence of thefe two perfons, both from 
their character and fituation, is attended with great weight: and they 
maintained, that no fuch war as is defcribed by Homer, between the 
Grecians and Trojans, was ever carried on. Their evidence is fo cir- 
cumftanced and fo decifive, that I do not fee how it is poffible to fet it 
afide : it would have been fufficient, fingly, to have overturned the whole 
hypothefis of Troy. 


Thus the moft ancient writers, who were of Afia, and confequently the 
beft judges, either deny the principal events of this war, or totally reject 
it. Herodotus, the father of hiftory, was of this part of the world, and 
thinks there may have been fome expedition againft the people of Phrygia, 
whom he calls Teucri. But he ftill + infifts, that Helena was never there. 
And whereas there were fome Cyprian verfes, which mentioned her being 


© Strabo, L siti. p. 881—2. + Herod, L fi. e. 118. p. 137. 
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carried to Ilium, he holds them in no eftimation: on the contrary, he 
rejects them with the utmoft contempt, and fhows as little refpect for 
Ilomer, whom he looks upon as equally fabulous. He accordingly fays 
with the utmoft difdain—— *‘Opnpog pey yu» war Tæ Kumpice emea youperas 
Away with them together: a long farewell to each, both to the Cyprian 
verfis and Homer. Euripides likewife affirms, that Helena never was at 
Troy—t wd" Abe Opuyas. She was never feen in that country. In con- 
fequence of thefe contradictions, Scaliger fays very juftly of the Grecians, 
—t Ufque adea nullus nugandi modus, nullus pudor boras in bis perdendi fuit 
Graculis iflis, qui nibil difertum fine mendacio effe putarunt. If then He- 
dena never was at Troy, the expedition and ten years fiege on her account 
muft neceflarily come to nothing. Two plays of Euripides, the Electra 
above mentioned, and the Helena, are founded upon this principle, that 
fhe was never there, but that a § cloud, and || phantom, was fubftituted 
in her place. In fhort, the whole hiftory of Troy is a cloud, and every 
hero a phantom. 


Befide thefe writers there was a learned female, Heftiaa Alexandrina, 
who wrote concerning € Troy, but could never find out where it was 
fituated. It is remarkable, that fhe was a native of the very city Troas, 
oppofite to Tenedos, and near Mount Letum, a part of the country 
where Troy, if it ever had exifted, muft have ftood. She lived within a 
mile or two of the very {pot to which Homer feems to affign it; but 
made no difcoveries here, nor any where elfe. In refpect to the city 
Ilium above, which appears to many to have the beft claim, fhe, like 
Demetrius and Strabo, thowed, from its fituation, that it could not pof- 


* Herod. Lii. c. 118 p. 157. 

+ Eleétra, v. 1281. 

} Animadverfiones in Eufeb. Chron. Appendix, p. 49. 
§ Nepeans ayapa. Helena, v. 1235. 

Twat’, arr’ sbwoy yy. Ib. v. 588. 
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libly be the Troy of * Homer. This is the evidence of a native of the 
very diftriét : and if there were no city, there could be no war. 


Nor was this the opinion of Herodotus only, but of Stefichorus alfo, 
who was much earlier than Herodotus and the writers above: for he 
wrote about the 42d Olympiad. Dion Chryfoftom fays—+ Tor pe Errei- 
xepov ev Ty Ùrrepy wdy Aeyew, Ors To wapamay wde mAsureey ù Edsvy wdapors. Ste- 
Jichorus maintained, that Helena never was upon the fia. The authority of 
Stefjchorus is of great weight, as he was a ferious writer, and fo early. 
It is however faid, that he was ftruck {blind by Venus, and retracted all 
that he had affirmed. But this idle fable carries with it its own confita- 
tion. Befides Dion Chryfoftom tell us, that this affertion about Helena 
was § e tp derepy wdy, in one of bis laf? compofitions s and, as I underftand it, 
after he was blind: which precludes all fuppofition that the misfortune 
was a judgment. But we muft at all rates fet afide this idle notion of 
judicial blindnefs, and abide by the original opinion of that very early 
writer, Stefichorus: from him we learn, for certain, that the rape of 
Helena was a fable. 








May we not therefore fay with Chryfoftom, after he had dwelt long 
upon thefe inconfiftent hiftories—l] Tavre xx urvo toiora ry ovr, mat 
amdavos Yeurpors 3 Do they not all appear to be nothing but illufions, mere 
dreams, and incredible tales ? The fame author adds foon after, The whole 
hiftory is fo extravagant—eere nar ray ‘Openpe momow opu av Tiwa umu» num- 
nov, xai Tero axpiTor, xas acahesc—T that the poems of Homer at large may be 
jufty fleemed a mere dream, and that dream very indeterminate and obfeure. 


* Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 894. 
+ Dion Chryfoftom. Orat. xi 
4 Conon apud Photium, De Anims, p 260. C. 
§ Dion Chryfoftom. p. 160.—fhotius, p. 431. 

Il Dion Chryfoftum. Orat. xi p. 185. 
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Let us then awake from thefe illufions, and at lafl fubmit to the truth. 
* Cujufcis hominis ef errare: nuilius, nifi infipientis, in errore perfoverare. 
Were any modern hiftory of whatever country attended with the fiftieth 
part of the inconfiftences with which the war of Troy abounds, it would 
be fet afide at once, and rejected with fcorn. 


CON 





RNING THE ARGUMENT, WHICH IS FOUNDED UPON THE MANY 
MEMORIALS OF THE TROJAN WAR SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN EXTANT 
IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Ir is imagined, that one great proof of the Trojan war may be obtained 
from the fettlements, made in various parts of the earth by the people 
who had been engaged on each fide. This notion is countenanced by the 
names of thofe fettlements, and of the cities there founded: for by thefe 
memorials the hiftory of thofe emigrants is faid to be plainly traced out. 
But the misfortune is, that thefe hiftories are fuperabundant, and defeat 
the purpofe for which they were introduced, and ruin all credibility. 
‘The accounts of these peregrinations and fettlements are fo extraordinary, 
that nothing fimilar can be found in the annals of the world. After con- 
queft, thofe who are fubdued are generally reduced to fuch a ftate, as to 
be little able, or defirous, to make foreign expeditions. When the enemy 
has left them and their country entirely, they have no occafion to look out 
for new fettlements ; for they have more ground than they can well occupy 
after having been thinned by war. There is not the leaft reafon for them 
to quit the land of thcir anceftors. On the other hand, the victors muft 
be glad to return to their native homes, and to enjoy all thofe family con- 
nexions, from which they have been feparated fo long, and which are fo 
dear among men. But after the ruin of Troy, there feems to have been a 
general diffipation both of the conquerors and conquered, who are alike 


* Cicer. Philip. xii. €. 2, p. 697. Gronovii. 
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feattcred over the face of the earth. * Homer intimates ftrongly, that 
Aneas remained in his native country, and there reigned, and his -+ pofte- 
rity after him. But other writers maintain, that he fled to Italy, and 
founded a kingdom in Latium. 


Some denied this, and infifted, that he fettled with his fon Afcanius 
near $ Olympus in Macedonia : while others held, that he retired towards 
Mantinea in Arcadia, where he built a city called § Capuæ. I have be- 
fore mentioned, that the people of Scepfis, who lived in the region of 
Troas, would not allow that Afcanius ever left the country ; fo that the 
whole of his going to Italy, and founding Alba Longa, was a fable. ‘They 
maintained, that Scepfis was the city of Æneas ; and the later Scepfis was 
built jointly by his fon, and by Aftyanax, the fon of Heétor ; and that 
they both reigned || there. A like kingdom was founded by Helenus in 
q Epirus and Chaonia : and another by ** Antenor upon the Eridanus, at 
the upper part of the Adriatic. Menelaus was driven to +} Egypt, where 
he built a city, and founded a colony in a large province, which was 
denominated from him Menelaites. Some of his captives paffed higher 
up (by whofe permiffion we know not), and built Troja Ægyptiaca upon 
the Arabian fide of the $f Nile. He alfo vifited Iapygia, where he made 
an §§ offering of his wife’s old thoes. Tt is fiid, that Idomeneus fettled in 


* Homer. Il. Tev. 307. 

+ Strabo, L xi 

$ Tov par Avveiay per’ Ayzzira re waters, xai va wailss, Aaw alpnisayra mAssrar nal ti wey onega 
ipl roy Maxedovtasy Odvuxoy pasiv, of be wip rye Marrwniay rys Apwadias xicas Karvas. Strabo, 
1. xiii. p- 905. 








p: 904. 

J Priamiden Helcnum Graias regnare per urbes, Virg. Æa. 1. 

** Strabo, 1. i. p. 83.—I. xiii. p.905. 

4t Homer. Odyf. A. v. 351.—Strabo, L xvii. p. 1155. C.—Pliny, 1. v. 

tt Strabo, L xvii. p. 1152. 

$§ Lycophron, v. 855, téuapres arnegas—— 
See the Scholia, 
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the Regio * Salentina; and + Philo&etes near him, in the province of 
Lucania. Diomedes, who came from Argos, betook himfelf to Arpi, in 
Į Daunia, where he is fiid to have built Arguripæ and Canufium. Hard 
by, Metabus, with a body of Pylians from Neftor'sarmy, founded § Meta- 
pontum. Pyrrhus got poffeffion of || Epirus: and Phidippus built Ephyra 
in the func part of the world. Even Agamemnon, fuppofed to be forced 
by ftrefs of weather into Crete, built three € cities in that ifland, which is 
fid to have had one ** hundred before. A body of Locrians got poffeffion 
of part of +-+ Bruttia, towards the extremity of Italy: and another body of 
them (ior what reafon is not well known) pafled over to tt Africa, and 
there took up their habitation, A party of Bæötians went as far as the 
Gymnafie, or §§ Balearic Iflands: for what reafon is equally unknown. 
Teucer was of the fmall ifland Salamis; which, one would imagine, after 
fuch a war could not have been fufficiently populous to have fent out 
colonies. Yet we are told that he retired to Cyprus, and there built 
{jl Salamis Nova. Some time after he is faid to have betaken himfelf to 
Spain, a voyage in thofe times of no finall length, and there to have built 
Carthago Nova. Hence we read in Silius Italicus- 








‘IT Dat Carthago viros, Teucro fundata yetutto, 


And as if this were not fafficient, the fame perfon, with fome of that body 
which had ferved under him, paffed the ftraits of Hercules, and proceeded 


* Virgil. Æn. 1 ii, v. 400. 

+ Strabo, 1. Virgil. Æp. 1. iii. v. 402. 
ycophron and Scholia, v. 592. 
§ Vélleius Paterculus, 1.1. c. 1. p. 1. Alfo Steph. Byzant. 
Ñ Velleius Paterculus, ibid. 

€ Mycen, Tegea, Pergamum. Ibid. 

+* Called iearoumodis. Hom. Il. B. v. 649. 
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ill Ambiguam teliure nova Salamina—. Hor. l.i. O. 7, v.28.—Strabo, 1. xiv. p.1001 E. 
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as high up as * Gallicia, where they built a city named Hellenis, and 
another called + Amphilochus. All which is incredible. 


Let us now come to Ulyfies, who, we are told, was carried to the coaft 
of Barca, and t Cyrene, in Libya. And that he was in Spain, is maintained 
from a city upon the Atlantic Ocean, between the Tagus and the river 
Anas, in the country of the § Turditani. Strabo mentions many places in 
its vicinity; but fays that it ftood above them all, in a mountainous 
region: and that it was called Odyffea. It received its name, as we find 
it intimated, from Ulyffes, who founded this city, and a temple of 
Minerva: || Trep de ruv romey ev ry open Juxsvras ODveceia, xai To iepov THG 
Abras ev aury. The author affords the teftimony of Pofidonius and Arte- 
midorus in proof of this hiftory; and alfo of Afclepius Myrleanus, who 
lived in that country:  Odror ce Grow Groprnzara rye maare mne Olucoeas 
ev ty ispo tre Almas, armas mpoomemarrartuebas, xar axporroha. He afirm- 
ed, that in the temple of Minerva were monuments of Ulyffes and of his wan- 
dering, fuch as frields and the brazen prows of foips. Thus we find, if we 
may credit the report, that there were feveral monuments of Ulyffes, and 
his peregrinations, in this temple of Minerva; and particularly the thields 
of his followers, and the prows of the fhips which he navigated. At this 
rate one would naturally fuppofe, that he took up his abode among the 
people of thefe parts; and bequeathed thefe monuments of his gratitude to 
the goddefs who preferved him. But the whole is inconfiftent with the 
current hiftory of this hero. If fuch a perfon ever exifted, the moft ample 
account of him is to be found in Homer. And he tells us, that after the 
ruin of Troy Ulyffes departed in twelve,thips, and landed upon the oppc- 





Strabo, L iii. p. 236, 7.—See Juftin. 1. xliv. c. 3. p. 612. Delph. 


+ Strabo, ibid. 
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fite coalt of * Iimarian Thrace; which was little more than one day's fail. 
From thence, after having plundered the natives, he was driven off, and 
carried by a violent ftorm to the coaft of the Lotophagi in Africa, In a 
day or two he departed from hence, and arrived in the country of the Cy- 
clopians, fappofed to have been in Sicily. His ftay here was very fort, 
and in a few days we find him landed in the region of Æolus. In a month 
he went from thence for Ithaca; but wes driven back to the place which 
he had left, where he met with a cold reception. Being inftantly dif- 
miffed, he quitted a fecond time the ifland of Æolus, and croffed over to 
the country of the Leftrygons, a Sicilian people—-+ Aawrpuyeves of vuv Atov- 
vwo. The Lefirsgens, who are now called Leontini. Hefych. Here he loft 
eleven fhips out of twelve, and all the crew were murdered ; and the laft 
and only fhip left was thunderftruck, and foundered fomewhere near the 
coaft of Sicily. How then could the Turditani, a remote people in Spain, 
get thofe fhields, and the prows from the fhips of Ulyffes? And how 
could this hero have ever refided upon, or even reached, any coaft upon 
the Atlantic, who, if we may truft to Homer, was never beyond the 
Circean Promontory? Strabo adds, that according to many writers— 
$ aha peupice ingm Te euve mhang, xai GAAGY, Tuv EY TH Tpwike mors yevopt- 
vuyv—there were in thefe parts numberle/s other tokens of the wandering of 
Ulis, and of thofe events which enfued after the war of Troy. But if thefe 
other evidences, however numerous, were no better founded than the 
former, they never can merit our confidence. Of whatever nature they 
may have been, the writers appealed to think proper to conceal them. 


COROLLARY. 


Tuere were undoubtedly many expeditions undertaken, and colonies 
founded, very early by the maritime powers of Tyre and Sidon, and fome 


* Homer. Odyff. 1. v. 39, &e. 

4 Tuv mipi Airvay (Sevacreves) Koxawsas xai Asierevyoras, akeres vivas. Strabo, 1. i. p. 38. 
-—Thueydides, 1. vi. c. 2. p. 378. 

$ Strabo, 1. iii. p. 223. B. 
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neighbouring cities. But thefe operations were carried on by degrees, 
and in different ages ; whereas thofe of which we have been treating were 
performed nearly at the fame time by fugitives from two exhaufted armies. 
We have feen that fettlements are fappofed after this war to have been 
-made in Egypt and Arabia; in Cyprus, and upon the coaft of Africa; in 
feveral parts of Italy; and at the Balearic Iflands; alfo in Spain near the 
banks of the Iberus; and upon the Atlantic beyond Gades; and laftly in 
Gallicia, near the promontory called now Cape Finifterre, which was 
looked upon as the moft weftern boundary of Europe. And moft of thefe 
fettlements were effected by the people mentioned within the {pace of 
feven or eight years; which is on many accounts incredible. Add to this, 
that the hero of Salamis is faid to have built Carthago Nova in Iberia: 
confequently it muft have been founded fome centuries before the more 
ancient * city in Africa, from which it was named. This is inconfiftent 
and abfurd, and confutes itfelf. Hence we may perceive with what a 
Series of fabulous hiftories the war of Troy is attended. 


CONCERNING THE HEROES WHO WERE DEIFIED. 


Onr circumftance is faid to have enfued after this war of Troy, which, 
if true, would diftinguith it from all other wars. Mott of the principal 
perfons engaged in it are faid to have had after their deaths divine honours 
paid to them. And this not only in Greece, but in various parts of the 
world, whither, one would imagine, their names could never have reached 5 
and where they could not at any rate have been entitled to fuch regard. 
Among thofe who were raifed to thefe diftinguifhed honours, was Sarpedon, 


+ Carthago Nova was built long after the fuppofed æra of Troy. Tt was of Punic original, and 
founded by that Afirubal who preceded Hamilcar of Barca. It was of late date in comparifon of 
the other city; and Ail further removed from the time of Troy. Kapymžwv 7 vea—xcicua Nedpatan 
Strabo, 1. iii. p. 238. C. Yet fome have thought it built by Teucer of Salamis, a 
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who was worthipped at *Rhodes: as Achilles was upon the Bofporus 
++ Cimmerius, in the neighbourhood of the f Danube and the § Bo- 
ryfthenes. ‘Temples, groves, and ftatues, facred to Achilles, are mentioned 
in thefe refpeđive regions. A tomb of Hettor was fhown at || Thebes in 
Bæötia; and he was worthipped as a god at Ilium.  ‘O psy Dusuç Seov “Exe 
Topa Deve, nas TH Edsry Adpacreay emorapevos mpooxnuer. The natives of Ilium 
confider Heétor as a Deity ; and Helena alfo, whom they efteem and reverence 
as the godde/i Adraftea. Calchas and Podalirius had temples in ** Iapygia 

and Calandra had a fhrine in the fame * country. Meriones and Idome- 
neus were worthipped in *t Crete. Memnon had a temple at Meroë *§ 
in Egypt. Protefilaus had divine honours in *|| Thrace ; and Philoétetes 
in CEnotria of * Italy. And a temple of Diomedes is mentioned as 
high up as the ++ Timavus. Ajax was worfhipped in + Attica; Ma- 





* Tertullian De Anim, p. 299. See Scholia to the Nubes of Ariftophanes, v. 622. 

+ Strabo, 1. xi. p. 756. (EE Buganys)—emi ry» Aiheen xwr amori rabia, ay $ 79 AyiAACIOv 
leper" evrautia de rori» å ereneraros wiphuos rys Mauwribos. See alfo l. vii. p. 477. 

$ Paufanias, 1. iii p 259. Eerw ev cw Exgurw ryoos xara lorpe ras extoras, AyiAdews leper 
oropa wer Ty yoy Arowy—na vaos AygiANws xai ayadua ev avr. This ifland is by Strabo mentioned 
as 500 fladia diftant from the mouth of the Tyras. Strabo, P- 469. „Aiea Be ru eroparos (re 
Topa) j rros j Among diaga werraxsoiwy oradiwv, epa ru Ayirdws, wedayice. 

$ According to Dion Chryfoftom, the worthip of Achilles was eftablithed both upon an ifland, at 
the mouth of the Boryfthenes, thence called Nyrss AziAAws, and on the neighbouring continente 
Orat. 36. p. 439. Turov (rov Ayiarsa) imezpows rimwe (01 Bepuoterrras) xai vew TOY pe ev TA 
view Tp AyidAtus xaAnpavy ipuvai, vov Be sv ry woAss. This was probably the fame ifland which by 
fome was called Boryfthenis, and which Mela (1. ii. c. 7.) feems to confound with one mentioned 
before, under the name of Leuca. Not far from the mouth of the Boryfthenes was a narrow picce 
of land, running out into the fea, called Dromos Achillis, å Aygaaciss Apopos. OF this Strabo 
fpeaks, l. vii. p. 472. Mera de tyy woo re Bopvoteras ryrov, ity xpos arieyorra YAlev, 6 màng cory 
‘emi axpay ryy ru Azcindsin Dzone. Viner wer xe pior, advos nahupevor ispor ArciAagas” aif 
Apouos, drmrerns xegforyzos. 

{| Faufanias, }. 1x, p. 746. 

T Athenagoræ Oratio, p. 279- 

** Lycophron, v. 1047. and Stholia, v. 1050. 

*t Kacoardeas iegev semi» ev Irañig. Schol. ad Lycophron. v. 1127. 

*} Diodorus Siculus, I. v- p. 345. C. 

*§ Philoftratus, Icones, p. 672. 

“ll Lycophron, v 532. See the Scholia.  *@f Ibid. v. 912. and Scholia. 

‘+t Strabo, 1v. p. 338, + Paufanias, 1. i. p. 55, 
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chaon * and Menelaus + in Laconia. To thefe many others might be 
added, who are faid to have had the like honours. Lycophron abounds with 
examples to this purpofe. According to fome, Helena was killed by 
$Oreltes: according to others the was hanged at §Rhodes. After 
all they worthipped her in Troas under the charaéter of || Adpaorsia, 
or Nemefis; as we have before feen. In fhort, the Iienfes are fuppofed 
to have paid divine honours to the very perfon who, according to Homer, 
had been the curfe of the country. 


The others who have preceded in the lift above feem to have had as 
little pretenfions to this extraordinary regard as Helena; at leait if we 
may believe Strabo, For their merits were but fmall; as they feem to 
have devoted themfelves to piracy and thieving, and to have feized every 
thing upon which they could lay their hands. The author tells us, that 
all that they got by war was foon expended:— ZunGy you ros ipie 
AnGiusiy aruo ex Trav xivduvuy xara Azores rpemerbou xas rog Eyo: It there= 
Sore fa happened, that many even of the Grecians, who furvived the dangers of 
war, were obliged to have recourfe to piracy. In confequence of this they 
are faid tohave kept this maxim uppermoft in their minds,— 


Airypor vou Sogn ve parti, naveo ve vetas, T, B. v. 298. 


It is a feandal to be abfent fo long, and to return empty. 


Strabo {peaks of them to the fame purpofe in another place:—"* aig pera yy 
ru Tait xararrpon Teg Te vinyravraes emi THY Ano recy tpamer lo dia Taç amopas, 
xai TOAAW pahhov Tes HrTybevTas, xai meRLyEroEVes ex TH morgue. Thus it bap- 
pened, that the conquerors, after the Siubverfion of Troy, betcok themfelves to 
piracy on account of their wants and ly bffis; and thofe of the conquered who fur- 
vived were under a fill greater necefity to have receurfe to plunder, Hence 
we find that thofe godlike perfonages, the fons and grandfons of Jupiter 








* Panfanias, 
‘atianns Ad: 
Ñ Athenagoras, p. 


p- 279. + Ibidem, 1. iii. p. 250- 
jus, p. 252. who quotes Euripides. 
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and other divinities, were after all, if they ever exifted, mere mortals, who 
turned out fheepftealers and freebooters: fuch as the poet defcribes :— 





rory’ arouwyrai 
Foxas wapSepsver, naxor adrodamoies Peporrss. Oprss. P. v. 73. 


Who wandered at large, to the hazard of their own lives, and to the ruin of 
others. 


‘The dignity of charaéter which appears throughout the Ilias has arifen 
from the high colouring of the poet, and was the work of his excellent 
genius, which, as Cicero fys, could raife a mortal to a divinity by its 
creative power. But neither the charaéters nor the names were real. 
Homer, as I have obferved, borrowed from many parts the titles and 
fecondary appellations of the gods, which he conferred upon his heroes. 
When therefore people afterwards found thefe names and titles, or names 
fimilar to them, in remote places where they traded or made their abode, 
they imagined that the poet’s heroes had fettled there; that the cities and 
- temples were built by them, or to their memory ; and that divine honours 
were paid to thofe heroes. But no fuch perfons ever navigated thofe 
feas; nor fettled in thofe diftant countries. They were peopled and 
replenifhed from other parts of the world, and at different times. Hence no 
proofs in favour of the Trojan war can from fuch evidences be obtained. 


Thus have I endeavoured, both from the internal and external evidence, 
to fhow that no fuch war was ever carried on, as is defcribed in the Ilias of 
Homer ; confequently, that the city Troy in Phrygia was never taken by 
the Grecians: und farther, if we.may rely upon negative proofs, that no 
fuch city exifted. It is my opinion, as I have before mentioned, that a 
great part of the hiftory was of Egyptian original; and was brought into 
Greece by the poet, and by others of his family. This, I believe, will 
appear from the fubfequent treatifes. 
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CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF HOMER, AND OF THE UNCERTAINTY AND 
CONTRADICTIONS WITH WHICH IT IS ATTENDED, 


I wiri venture to ftill farther difclofé my mind, though I fhall be 
obliged to go upon more uncertain ground than that upon which I 
have hitherto proceeded : for every thing concerning Homer is a paradox. 
Who could poflibly conceive that fuch excellence fhould be fo deeply 
obfcured? We have too poems tranfmitted to us, the nobleft compo- 
fitions that were ever framed, and which have been the delight and admi- 
ration of all ages downwards; yet we know not for certain when, nor 
where, they received their birth: the very name of the author is contro- 
verted. Several cities contended for the honour of having him a native; 
but not one could afford a fatisfaétory claim. How very doubtful every 
thing was in refpeét to his parents, anceftry, and birth-place, may be 
feen in Suidas, from whom I will copy fome of the principal articles, 
* "Opepos wonrng, Mehnros Të e Epupry orapw, xas K pibnidog lulos)” ele de adder, 
Amoddwvos xas Karrorys tne Muang. “Oe de è ieropmos Maiavos F (forte Myy= 
avipos, fcilicet Niyapmpos) ru Myra xar Eupnridos prrgec. Kara de arius, 
Tartare re Oduretuc, xar Iohuxagrye mne Neotopeg, Egri de re yives Taig 
xara toy igropixov Xapaxa airy, Addvons @pacoys Awos’ va de Tupos" Tu de 
Oiaypos' To dt Oppeus” Ts de Apne’ ry de Evwreng re de Wuovidyss Ta de Dido- 
repays’ T3 de Euprpos' re de Emippadng re de Medavwmos" re de Amedans? TE 
Je Maiuy ru Be Ouros. “Opos de nau ry sarpin apPiCoros, dia ro amiery 
Gres "hug avau Breon, rw webs rg Cuecus. OÙ wer yap tzagav yeas Epp 
vany oi de Xov oi de Korepuner oi de Fyray oi de Kupar of ds ex Tpoas 
ano xujaç Keyypruv oi de Aver’ ci ds Abryaiov of de Sexe rior 
oi de Eaħapmor of ds Keueowy' oi de Mux suoy of dt Aryumriov of de Oer- 
Tano of de Iraduuriy of de Ascano oi de T punos" oi de "Papaio of dt "Podiov. 





i de Kurpor 


# Suidas, “Ounprs. + Others read Kapag ¢ ieroprog. 
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The poet Homer was the fon of the river Mels at Smyrna, and Crethis. 
But as athers maintain, be was the fon of Apollo and the Mufè Calliope. Ac- 
cording to the hiflorian Menander (of Pergamus), be was the fon of Metius and 
Ewmctis. According to others, the fon of Telemackus, whofe father was Ubyfles, 
and of Polycafte the daughter of Neftor. His line of decent, according to the 
biforian Charax, was in the following order. Linus was the fon of the 
Thracian lady Æthufa : the fon of Linus was Pierus: of him came Giagrus ; 
of bim Orpheus; of him Dres; of bim Eucles; of him Idmonides; of bim 
Pliloeirpes ; of bim Euphimus ; of him Epipbrades ; of bim Melanopus ; of 
him Apelles; of Lim Meon, and of bim Homer. He is attended with thy like 
uncertainty in refpect to the place of his nativity. Many, from the fublimity of 
his genius, could not be perjuaded that be was a mortal. Some bswever main- 
tained, that be was of Smyrna. Some of Chios. Others of Cobphon. Others 
of the ifland Ios. Some made bima Cumean. Some a native of Troy, and of 
the region Cenchrea. Some again made him a Lydian. Some an Athenian. 
Some a native of Ithaca, He was likewife reprefented as of the ifland Cyprus: 
of Salamis: of Gnoffis in Crete: of Mycene: of Egypt: of Theflaly: of 
Italy : of Lucania: of Grynium: alfo of Rome, and of Rhodes. 


We generally conclude, that the brighter the object is, the more eafy it 
is to be found out and determined, But in the account above we perceive 
the moft brilliant genius that the world almoft ever beheld loft in the 
depths of obfcurity. All the principal articles of his hiftory are uncertain 
and contradictory. This I fhould think was, among other reafons, owing 
to the meannefs of the true place of his nativity and chief refidence. His 
blindnefs alfo may have contributed to his not being more particularly 
known: as it is faid to have reduced him to a very abject ftate, even to 
that of a mendicant. Whatever may have been the caufe, the uncertainty 
is too manifeft. 
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CONCERNING THE AUTHORS WHO HAVE TREATED OF HOMER, AND OF THE 
LIFE OF HOMER ATTRIBUTED TO HERODOTUS. 


Notwirusranpine this uncertainty, many writers of old employed 
them(elves in refearches concerning Homerand his poems ; and there is one 
hiftory ftill extant, which has been tranfmitted under the fanétion of feve- 
ral learned men, and attributed to Herodotus. Concerning the principal 
writers, who bufied themfelves upon this fubjeét, we have an account 
given us by Tatianus Aflyrius, * Dep: yap rys mongews Opnpu, yarns Te AUTE, 
xai xpovu xab dv upare, mponpeuencar of mptaCuraro, O.ayer ¢ Te È "Pryios, Maree 
KapCuony yeyoruc, Lrnciubpores re 6 Oarioç, was AvTipaxos č Kodopurog, "Hpodo- 
Toç Te ó “Admagvarceus, xai Asovvoos 6 Orvebieg. Concerning the compofituns of 
Homer, and concerning his race, and the time wien be flourifbed, feveral 
ancient writers bave made m;uiry : among tleje was Theagenes of Rhegium, 
abut the time of Cambyfes ; alfo Stefimbrotus of Thafus ; Antimachus of Cow 
Iph ny H rodotus of Hoticarnaffus ; and the Olynthian Dionyfius. Among 
thefe we find the writer above mentioned, whofe work is ftill extant ; 
at leaft it is tranfinitted to us under the name of Herodotus: but it feems 
a very jejune performance, and not worthy of fo excellent an hiftorian. 
The author fuppofes Smyrna to have been the birth-place of the poet; and 
gives an account of the cities which he vifited in Ionia, and of his pere- 
But he does not mention the 











grinations into other parts of the world. 
time of his travels, nor give any fatisfutory reafons for many of his mi- 
grations. It is faid, that he moved from one city to another ; and, 
wherever he came, charmed every body with his poetry. Mention is 
made of his creffiag over the Ægean fea to Athens, and that he refided 
fome time in Ithaca : alfo, that he made a voyage to the coaft of Hetruria, 
and even as far as Spain. , To this laft hiftory I know not how to give 


* Tatianus Affyr. c. xxxi. p.263. Benedi&. See Clemens Alexand. Strom. |. i, p. 389- 
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credit, as Homer appears to have very little knowledge of any country 
which lay to the weft of Greece. 


In refpect to the time of Homer, fome notice is taken in the laft chap- 
ter of the Treatife; but, as the account given is founded upon falfe prin- 
ciples, it is not to be heeded: befides, the chapter is an appendage by a 
later hand: for Herodotus, or whoever was the author, makes a full con- 
clufion, by faying—* ra uv dep rms yereoios, nai reAsurys, nas ue, dedyrurau 
pothe circumftances relating to the birth, family, death, and life of Homer, 
have teen thus by me made known, To this fomebody has added a con- 
tinuation : in which we are informed, that Homer was born thirty-eight 
years after Lefbos began to have cities; + for, from the time of the Trojan 
war, during an hundred and thirty years, the people of Lefbos lived in a 
{catered ftate ; and were not till after thofe hundred and thirty years col- 
leéted into cities, the ifland, aportpov exea anog, being before without any 
city. Now this is contrary to the very words of Homer, whofe hiftory 
the author pretends to give. The poet intimates, that the ifland was in a 
ftate of great civilization, by mentioning its wealth and trade— 





Is, Q, v, 543. 


He fpeaks of Lefbos not only as an ifland, but alfo as a city of that ifland, 
and ftyles it seren, well built. Accordingly, when Agamemnon makes 
an offer to Achilles of fome prefents, among other things he fays— 





Awew è irra yoamas aprncvas, spy a 
Aictidas, ds ive AscCoy eixripgryy Dex 
Eeron. Irl v. 128-—alfo, v v.971, Sc. 


‘This can never relate to a mere barbarous ifland ; and, as the author of the 
life maintained, an fland without a city. ‘The like occurs in the Odyffea, 
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where the ifland is ftyled * serge. + Strabo fpeaks of the chief city 
being called Lefbos, in the time of the Trojan war, and quotes the autho- 
rity of Homer for it. The author, therefore, of this Appendix deferves 
little credit. However, the antecedent part, though it is not fafficiently 
precife and fatisfa€tory, yet contains fome circumftances worth our atten- 
tion, of which I fhall accordingly take notice. 


CONCERNING THE HISTORY AFFORDED. 


Tue author fappofes, that Smyrna was indifputably the place of the 
poet’s birth ; and, in confequence of it, makes many of the principal events 
in his life centre here. He begins with telling us, that when Cuma, a 
city of the Aolians, was built, there came people from different parts of 
the world to obtain a fettlement in it- Among others was a perfon, called 
$ Melanopus (Meħavamos), who married the daughter of a Cumean, named 
Omures; and who had by her a daughter, to whom they gave the name 
of Critheis. When this perfon was grown up, after the death of her 
father and mother, fhe had a fpurious child ; and as the was delivered of 
it upon the banks of the river Meles, which ran by Smyrna, the from 
thence called it § Melefigenes ; but it was afterwards named Homer. 


‘There may be fome truth in this hiftory ; but whether it be properly 
applied to the people of Smyrna, will demand fome confideration. I 
take the name (MsAavewoc) Melanopus to bear fome analogy to Aide), and 
Medaumys, by which names the people-of Egypt were mentioned by the 
Grecians: for Egypt was of old called || Ethiopia. By Melanopus is 
fignified a perfon of a very dark, or fwart, complexion. If then any 
firangers came to fettle in this newly-ereéted city, and among them the 


* Odyff A. v. 342. P. v. 133. $ Life of Homer, c. i. p. 2 
+ Strabo, 1. xii. p. 631. § Ibidem, p. 3. 
| ExAņôy de more (} Avyowros) xu Azpia, xai Terapia, xai Avduma. 
N 
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perfon of this name, I fhould thence, and from other circumftances, fu- 
fpeét, that he was of Egypt. I am led to think the fame of his grandfon 
Melefigenes : I therefore cannot accede to the account given by the people 
of the place, nor believe that Homer was originally called Melefigines, 
becaufe his mother was delivered of him upon the banks of the Meles. 
‘This was invented to countenance the notion, that Homer was a native of 
Smyrna, whofe hiftory they, like many other people, have adopted. His 
true name, I believe, was Melafigenes (Medacvysvy¢), from the river of his 
country, the Nile: for from thence his family came. This name the 
people of Smyrna, when they took the honour of his birth to themfelves, 
by a very flight alteration adapted to the river Meles, and made the banks 
of that ftream the place of his birth. There is therefore great reafon to 
think, that he was, though of Grecian race, yet allied to the Egyptians, 
and that his grandfather Melanopus was of that country. Homer there- 
fore was called Melafigenes, to fignify that he was by race a Nilotic ; one 
who by origin came from the banks of the Melas, or Nile, for fo was the 
river of Egypt at times denominated. Hence, in the Treatife concerning 
Rivers, afcribed to Plutarch, the author fays—* Nuaog morapoçs sri Tne 
Aiyurrs—maduro de mporspoy Medag—The Nile is a river of Egypt—it was 
Sormerly called Melas. Euftathius alfo upon Dionyfius {peaks to the fame 
purpofe. 


$ MeAas mporspoy xaspsvos werendyfy Neidog. 
The river formerly called Melas was afterwards named Nilus. 


It was fometimes expreffed Melo, as we read in Pomponius Feftus: Melo, 
alio nomine, Melas vocatur. $ Servius mentions the fame: Antea Nilus 
Latin? Melo dicebatur. This, therefore, was the river to which Homer 
was allied, and hence he was denominated Melafigenes. ‘Throughout all 
his poems there are continual allufions to Egypt, and its cuftoms: and 


* Geog. Græci Minores, vol. ii. Au&or De Flaviis, p. 30. 
+ Enftathius in Dionyf. v. 224, & 239. 
$ Servius in Virg. Georgic. 1. iv. v. 291. 
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almoft all writers who fpeak of him, maintain, that he refided in Egypt; 
and fome, that he was a native of the country. From the hiftory above 
given, we learn that he was of the family of the Melanopi: which feems, 
as I have faid, to be analagous to Aide), or Ethiopian, the fame as Egyp- 
tian: and hence we have reafon to conclude, that he was in fome degree 
of that nation. Had he come from the banks of the Meles in Iönia, he could 
not well have paffed over that river in filence: nor would he have omitted 
Smyrna, if it had been the place of his nativity, when he mentions fo 
many cities and rivers in its vicinity. Of thefe omiffions Strabo takes 
notice. * Oude MeAnra, Tov rapa rey Zpuprry provre wvopawe worapov, Tr» ÙTO 
Tuv maura Aeyoperyy aurs warpida.——Oud" aury Epupray Arys, oude rag arias 
Tuv Iovu mosg, F xaimep ruv Aiohtwy rag Auras, Midnrov Asya, xas Eajov, xas 
Atw6ov, xai Tevedov, He does not mention the river Meles, which ran by the 
city Smyrna, the place, as moft think, of bis nativity—Nor does be take any 
notice of Smyrna itf:lf, nor the other cities in Iönia, though be mentions moft 
of the Æolian, fuch as Miletus, Samos, Lefbos, and Tenedos. Strabo fays, 
that it does not hence follow that he was ignorant either in refpect to the 
city or river, which may be very true: but this follows from thofe pre- 
mifes, that he had no regard for them ; not the leaft prejudice in their 
favour : which could not well have happened, if fuch a relation had fub- 
fitted between them. He would never have omitted Smyrna, nor the 
Meles, if they had been the fcenes of his birth and childhood; more 
efpecially, as he had fach opportunities of inferting their names: parti- 
cularly, as he mentioned fome neighbouring cities, and the rivers Cayfter 
and Maander, which ran befide them. 


> Strabo, 1. xii. p.831. See Eufiath. in Dionyf. Perieg. v. 239. 
+ So I think it fhould be altered, inftead of xas fingly. 


ARGUMENTS TO SHOW THAT HOMER WAS NOT AN ASIATIC, 





Wr may proceed ftill farther, and from thefe omiffions infer, that ti 
poet was not from any part of that continent. Had he been a native of 
Aña Minor, he would have known more concerning the cities and pro- 
vinces; efpecially of thofe which were near the coalt of the fea: and 
the niure he knew, the more ample and precife would have been his 
defcriptions. Eor though he affects to bring auxiliaries as far as from 
the Thermodon north; and ftill farther, from Lycia and Caria fouth ; 
yet he does not, in that large range, take notice of many towns or cities, 
excepting in that confined portion of Phrygia which he chof for his feene 
of action. Here he incidentally mentions fome places of little note, fuch 
as Percote, Praction, Pityeia, Arifbe, Lariffa, Adrafteia: and the rivers 
Rhefus, Heptaporus, Rhodius, Æfepus, Granicus, Simoeis, and Scamander : 
‘Thefe were moft of them in Phrygia, and in the neighbourhood of Troas. 
But when he ventures as far as Cytorus north, and to Tmolus ana Miletus 
fouth, he is very {paring in his defcriptions. On the other hand, when he 
gives in his Catalogue an account of the Grecian forces, he not only 
mentions the provinces from which every commander came, but fpecifies 
the particular towns and cities which were under their rule, aud of 
many he defcribes minutely the fituation, produce, and hiftory. Thus 
he mentions—Avada werpneroay, eupuxopoy Muxadnecor, rodurpnpuvce Oyen, mo- 
Aurprpuvræ Mecozy, momen “Adsaprov, Oyxrorov ispov Ioridniov, worvera@uroy Aprn, 
edveoy Koper, Muduvee rerprecoay xas came, Cpyopevoy wodvuydev. To thefe 
inflances many more might be added. There are alfo introduced many 
curious incidental hiftories, relating to the places and people, and to the 
chiefs of each nation. But the accounts on the Afiatic fide are far fhort 
of thefe ; and, excepting thofe * towns near the ++ Hellefpont and Propontis, 





+ See Homer's Catalogue, Il. B. v. 
+ Thofe which he mentions are 


494, et deinceps. 
ithin the compafs of ten or twelve miles. 
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few places are mentioned for fo great a range of country, as the poet takes 
in, He indeed takes notice of the mules of the Hencti, and the filver 
mines of the Alybes; in which article he feems to have becn miftaken : 
for if the Alybes were the fame as the Chalybes, according to * Strabo, 
it was iron, and not filver, for which they were + famed, In refpeé to 
the cities towards the fouth, he takes no notice of any place, except My- 
cale, and the mountains Tmolus and Pthcire, though there were others 
of great note and antiquity, which demanded his attention. He is 
equally filent about many near Troy. Such was Smyrna, before men- 
tioned; alfo § Sardis, Ephefus, Merlæa, Themifeyra, || Cuma, and Perga- 
mus. Add to thefe dj Priene, ** Colophon, Magnefia, and Mount Calenz 
with the rivers Cibotus, Caicus, and Pactolus. Thefe places, from the 
beft hiftories given of them, were well known before any migration from 
Greece, or the fuppofed æra of Troy; and there were many ancient 
hiftories tranfmitted concerning ++ them: yet Homer paffes them by un- 
noticed, though he is fo particular in his account of Greece. If he were 
a native of Afia Minor, how can we account for his being fo ignorant, 
or fo negligent, where he was moft converfant ; and fo particular and 
minute, where he was a ftranger: for Hellas was the region with which 








* Strabo, 1. xii. p. 826. "Trovos xæ å Dxybiss ryy vu ovoparos prrawrwow eẹ Arvtuy sig Xarvtase 

4 Ex de mys Kanstys wens 6 ev2yers. Steph. Byzant. 

$ Smyrna, Ephefus, Themifeyra, Myrina, Cuma, Paphos, were all very ancient cities, and, 
according to Strabo, built by people called Amazons, L, xi. p. 771.—l. xii. p.827. Evva awo 
Zyoors Awatovos, Steph. Byzant. 

$ Strabo mentions Sardis, as built after the Trojan war; but he muft mean the new cit 
Herodotus {peaks of Sardis as very ancient, and firft inhabited by a fon of Ninus. L.i. c- 7. p- 4 

{| Of Cuma, fec Strabo, 1. xi. p- 771. A. 

 Priene, of Egyptian original. Paufanias, 1. 
ag read Avyorros. 

** Colophon, one of the fuppofed birth-places of Homer, built before the Trojan war. Strabo, 
1 xiv. p- 951. But Herodotus makes Colophon more ancient than the city Smyrna, built by the 
Amazons. L. i. c. 16. p.8, The coming of the Amazons is by Homer mentioned as in the time of 
Priam. Tiad. T, 189. 
+t Velleius Paterculus fuppofes, that feveral of the cities above mentioned were founded by the 
irecians, when they firit got poffeflion of Iénia: but they only rebuilt thefe citics, fome of which 
were of great antiquity; and are fo defcribed by other writers. 
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AP- 526. Sec Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 939, where, for 
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he was moft acquainted ; and of this Eratofthenes and Apollodorus took 
notice. *'Opnpov xas ahes rous mahawss tx pev “EAAmuea edeves, Tuv de 
To fu TONNY eyw amtupia aTEpeg pev axper ddwy ovres, amepous dt vauTiAAECOas. 
Homer, and other ancient writers, were acquainted with the hiftory of Greece ; 
but bad little experience about foreign regions, as they were not ufed to travel 
Jar by land, and not accuftomed to remote voyages. This may not be ftriétly 
true in refpect to Homer: yet ftill it muft {em extraordinary, if he were 
of any place in Afia, that a perfon, who was an hiftorian as well as a poet, 
and zealous about ancient traditions, fhould fay leaft where he knew 
moft, and be moft profufe where he was leaft acquainted. 


CONCERNING HOMER'S HISTORY BEING ALLUDED TO IN HIS POEMS. 


We may therefore, from the accounts above, fafely infer, that Homer 
was not a native of Afia Minor. And if he were not of thefe parts, all 
that remains is, to inquire to what region he is to be adjudged. ‘The 
country at large, we may prefume, was Hellas, but the particular pro- 
vince may not be fo eafily afcertained ; indeed, we have {carcely any light 
to direct us, or hiftorical evidence, by which we can be determined. ‘The 
chief refource, to which we can apply, is contained in his writings; and 
it may be worth our while to inquire, what faint traces may be found in 
them concerning the author and his family ;* of his wanderings and 
misfortunes; and, laftly, of the country where his family refided, and 
which probably gave him birth. I have offered a conjecture, that this 
place was Ithaca; and that under the character of Ulyfies he has given 
us {ome traits of his own perfon and natural endowments: alfo of the 
many ufferings and adventures which he had experienced. 
makes no finall figure in the Ilias, though his picture is not embelliihed 
with that glare and high colouring with which fome few are fet oif; yet 
the poet often introduces him to great advantage, and at the fame time 





* Strabo, 1. vii. p. 457- 
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fubjoins fome compliment, to how that he was a favourite character. But 
{till we have but faint ideas afforded us of thofe excellent qualities, which 
are difplayed in the other poem. The Odyffea is founded upon the Ilias; 
and affords, incidentally, an account of the principal events which enfued 
upon the taking of Troy. But the chief objec throughout is the hero 
of Ithaca; whofe piety, patience, magnanimity, and wifdom, are fet off to 
great advantage: more particularly, the mildnefs of his manners and 
attachment to the place of his nativity, and his love for his parents and 
people. Thefe tender paffions are greatly enhanced by his being for fo 
many years feparated from the chief objeéts of his regard. In confequence 
of this, we have a melancholy, but pleafing, difplay of thofe emotions 
which arife, in a great and exalted mind, from trouble, and difappointment, 
and a feries of cruel adventures. Thefe are attended with a mournful 
retrofpet towards loft happinefs, and hopes ftill cherifhed of being re(tored 
to the fcene of his wifhes. The whole is defcribed in fo particular and 
fo affecting a manner, that, as I have faid before, I am led to think, that 
in the hiftory of Ulyffes we may trace the life and adventures of Homer. 
‘The fufferings of the one were copied from what the other had experienced ; 
and all the forrow and anguith difplayed, and all thofe melancholy emo- 
tions, originated in the poet’s breaft. 


He was well acquainted with the fea, and all the dangers of that element, 
to which he muft have often been witnefs, as we may judge from his re- 


peated and fearful defcriptions. Such are the following, which cannot be 
read without a fecret horror. 


Oi Sway apyadtuy avspwv arahavtu aeiy 

'H fa Gino Cpovrys warpos Aias cut weberde, 

Orrwerip F ipay drs piryeras, ev e re wohAa 

Kupara waphatorra warupauetoo Saraeeys, 

Kupra, gadypowrra— Ix. N. v. 795- 


The Trojans join, and all terrific move, 
Like fome fell whirlwind fent by angry Jove. 
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O'er the vex'd land it fweeps, and feaward fies s 
Then tumult, noife, and anarchy arife. 

Dire is the confi#, as the waves engage 

High towering, white with foam, and fwoll'n with rage. 


A fimilar inftance, equally fearful, is given in another place: the fame 
which was fo admired by Plato. 


"Os 8 ix ems mpayones * Qiimereos morayour 
Botposy peya xyua mori foo, appi Èe T axgar 
Hioyss Coowew spevyoperys dhos skar. Ix. P. v. 263, et deinceps- 
As when the fea, in rough and angry mood, 

Meets fome vafi river's wide-defeending flood, 

Loud gufis and fqualls are beard with wild uproar, 

While the fwoll'n furge comes tumbling on the foore. 


‘The picture given of Ulyffes ftruggling in the ocean, and borne at the 
will of the winds and waves, muft infpire us with fimilar terror. 


‘Os apa piv emer’ share peya xpa xar axprs 
Auvo exscsoperor, wepi be exzsbiny edenikev. 
Tyre Sano exeling auros weve, wybarsy be 
Ex ycaipuy weas, wsroy be of leroy sae 
Gury piryoparuv axewwy eXluce Suera 
* * * * 

Tov 8 ap! Smotpuyea Syne mour poro, ube Buvar 

Aiba par avexeleew peyade ùro spares éeuys. 

Eyara yap p'eCapuve, ra of mape Bia Karups. 

Ove Fe by $ aveo, oroparos Feterrucer drayv 

Tlapy, j ol moar, axe xzaros xeqpueer. Opyss. E. v. 313. 


Juf as he fpake, a mighty wave, wide-fpread, 
Rofe high bebind, and burft upon bis head. 


© By rorayos diimerys the poet undoubtedly alludes to the Nile: at the mouth of which river the 
phenomenon above deferibed is observable at this day, and is called the Bogas, See Mr. Wood upon 


Homer, 
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He felt hiis raft whirld round, of winds the play, 
And from the helm, be grafp'dy was borne away. 
Renz was the mafl, and in the middle fail'd : 

A whirlwind wild o'er all the fea prevail dz 

A fierce impetuous hurricane, combin'd 

Of every flormy guft and lawl} wind. 

The robe long held him plung'd beneath the wave, 
‘The cumbrous robe, which erf Calypfo gave. 

Nor could he yet refft, nor upward move, 

The buge unwieldy furge fill prefi'd abrve. 

At lafi be boldly firove, and at the clofe 

All arinch'd and dripping to the furface rofee 
Forch from his mouth a bitter torrent fped, 

And the fea-brine ran ooxing down bis bead- 


At lait, as he is borne up by a huge wave, he deferies Tand, and exults 


with hopes of gaining the fhore: but thefe hopes are ruined almoft as: 
foon as conceived. i 


Tperey juap eleroxaucs renee? us, 
m avjos per exavearo, abe yarr 
Endero rpi, È Saga exstoy ede yarar, 
Oko para peibuv, weyers tno xuparos apais. 
"As Viray aonaeiss Pieres waideeoi parem 
Marpos, ds sv vovew serai xparig ayia Taryn 
Argey rpusuesos, ervyezes Be ci epas apars 
Arraro Šapa rev ye Siw xaxeryrss svear 
"Os Overy arrasto sxiears yam xas Udy. 
Noys T eweryopevos xoew yenpou rma 

AAN ére roseo awy, docey re yeywve Bongas, 
Kai by Senoy axeoe meri emidadeem Sadaeeys 
"Poxta yap peya xa wori Esper ymsizoio, 

Daven eperpopever, siauro te mavt dàss ax. 
Ov yap srar Aperes, ryur oxi, 2? emwyan 
AAW anrai wpetaqres cay, oriAates ve, Tayoire. Oprss, E. v. 990) 


On the third day, as foon as night was fled, 
A lovely morn its gentle influence fied, 


o 
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The winds were bufb'd, with all the tempeft rude s 
And a fiill, breathlefi, pleafing calm enfitcd. 
Eager the chief look'd out, and near at hand, 
Fron an high fwelling lillow faw the land, 

As when fome happy filial tribe, who late 

Viewed a fond parent on the verge of fate, 

See bim at once with life and vigour blefi ; 

So glowed the tranfport in Ulyfes’ breapt. 

Joyous, be thought bis labours now no more, 

And plied each nerve to gain the wifh'd-for flores 
But when as near as buman voice can reach, 

He heard the furge loud-thund'ring on the beach z 
Inftead of bay, and friendly port, be found 

Vaft pointed rocks, and breakers all around. 

Deep ran the furf, and dangerous every way, 
‘The cliffs were cover'd bigh with foam and /pray. 





‘There is fomething particular in this defcription : for the poet mentions 
vua, or the dying away of the wind: and afterwards fays—joyJu yap 
piya xuma, the fea fiill rages and breaks. Nobody but a perfon who had 
been converfant with the fea would have been apprifed of this heavy 
fwell, which continues upon a fudden calm. The defcription is true, and 
founded upon experience. 


I muft repeat, what I faid above, that whoever wrote thefe lines had 
often experienced the terrors of the deep, and knew well the fatal con- 
fequences of a lee thore. In another part of his poems, he gives a fine 
defeription of a night-feene, in which a thip is carried away by a ftorm; 
and the mariners, in their diftrefs, fee a fire upon a hill inland, lighted 
up by fome fhepherds, and look up with longing eyes to be in fuch a 
place of fecurity, 
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“Ds V iray ee wovreis eras vaurge Garey 

Kaispsvoso mupos, rode naires ied epee ei, 

Eras ey owwordy rus un elerovras ashAas 

Tovroy en wySuoerra gidwy axarevie gepoew. Ir. T. v. 375- 
As when by night a fire is feen afar, 

By foepherds lighted near their fleecy care, 

Driv’n at the will of winds acrofs the main, 

‘The mariners look up, but look in vain. 

Loud, and more loud, the tempeft howls, while they 
Far from their beft-loved friends are borne away. 


Tam led to think, when I read this affecting defcription, that Homer was 
one of thofe who looked up in that difaftrous feafon, and partook of 
thofe dangers which he fo pathetically defcribes. All thofe feelings, 
which he fo intimately imparts, he had experienced. He had often 
heard the deafening farge break upon the fhore ; and paffed, with extreme 
hazard, thofe rocks and fhoals with which the fea-coaft abounds. He 
mentions the Aapoç and A.éua, together with other birds of the ocean 5 
and defcribes their flight and manner of fithing, and the very motion of 
their wings. This may be feen in the defcription given of Mercury, when 
he flew downwards from the mountain Pieria. 





Down he took bis fight, 

In femblance like a feamew, that frequents 

The dreary gulfs which bound the troubled main. 
There with unwearied wing fhe roams the deep, 
Seeking ber fifhy prey; and, looping low, 

Dips her light pinions in the briny wave. 


Opyss. E. v. 51. 
‘When he alludes to a perfon who had been loft in the feas, he does: 
not barely mention the circumftance of his being drowned: but brings. 


og 
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the fad event before our cyes; and points to tLe bones, which lie whiteninz 
upon the firand. 





corsa muista outen, 

Opyss, A. v. 361. 
Thefe ideas could not be borrowed. They are too ftrong and vivid, and 
too particular, to be copies. They proceeded from his own recollection ; 
and were the refult of fad experience. 


A FARTHER ACCOUNT OF THE POET. 


Tue author of the Life of Homer informs us, that he was a per- 
fon of great curiofity, and had undertaken many voyages; and that 
among other places he had vifited the ifland of Ithaca. He was perfuaded 
to take this voyage by one Mentes. This perfon was of Leucadia, near 
Epirus, and came in a fhip to Smyrna for corn—* xaramemdeuxes emi wtr0V. 
He is reprefented as a man of learning for thofe times, and experienced 
in the world. ‘The author accordingly ftyles him—+ wemaideupevoe comp, g 
ey exevo To xpovp, xai wodvirrap. A man well inftructed, for the time in which 
he lived, and of much knowledge. He was commander of the thip which 
he navigated, and feeing the curiofity of Homer, with whom he had 
got acquainted at Smyrna, he invited him to partake of his fhip, and to 
vifit the places to which it was deftined. Some of thefe were as far off 
as Hetruria, and Iberia in Spain. Homer accepted of the offer; and, 
upon the fhip’s return from thefe remote parts, they ftopped at Ithaca, 
where he was taken ill with a diforder in his eyes, of which his hiftorian 
gives the following account: }Kai re Medyoryers cuvely, vornoavrs TEG 
CPOarpuc, xapra deus exev. Kas avroy Sepamcng iexa, whew pechruy EG TIY 
Atvxada, xaradimey è Merys mapa ard Qiy iwire es re pargra, Mevrops 


* Homeri Vita, c. iii. p. 5. + Ibid. 2 Ibid, p.6. 
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re Adxipst anno, moria dendes exerci exew, avanhuras de avadrnperbas 
aurov. ‘O de Mevrup evoonAtucey auto extevews, xai yap Te Ris apcovrus EXE, 
xas mewey ev eç dinauocurmy Te, xas Didolewy, paxsa padicre Tuv ev Waxy avdpuv. 
Upon their arrival at this iland—it Lappened that Melefigenes laboured with 
a bad diforder in bis eyes, fo as to be very ill. And Mentes, in order that be 
might be cured, left bim under a particular friend, Mentor, the fon of Alcimus, 
an inhabitant of Ithaca; aud be begged of him to omit nothing for bis cure. 
At the fame time Mentes promifed to receive again Mel:figenes into his ship 
when he returned. Mentor accordingly adminiftered every thing proper, with 
the utmof attention to the diforder; for be was a man of fubftance, and of a 
charaéter above all others for goodnefi and hofpitality. Then comes a circum- 
ftance of confequence—* Evrauia curly Ty Mernavyeves eps Olveasus leropneaty 
xas mudecbo. At this time it was, that Melefigenes obtained from the 
people of Ithaca the knowledge of Ubjfés, and his biftory, about which be 
there made inquiry and got information: a circumftance very remarkable. 
FOF dy Waxnoios Meyers rors piv map’ iwlroie TupAWO was cç de eyw Ors, Tore 
par dyi qeverOou’ vorepov de ev KodoPun tuprwbyvas, It muft be confeffed, 
fays the author, that the people of Ithaca declare this to be the time, during 
his refidence in their ifland, when Melefigenes loft his fight. But I maintain, 
to the contrary, that in Ithaca he recovered his fight, and afterwards became 
blind at Colophon. “He then mentions the return of Mentes, with whom 
he would perfuade us that Homer was in a courfe of navigation, cuyyov 
xpover, for a confiderable time; and that after he had loft his fight—ergupes 
Ty moreu, be began to apply to poetry. The author, by his diligence, has 
gleaned many curious circumftances, which he has mixed with others of 
doubtful authority, and fome not to be credited. 


That Homer refided in Ithaca muft be granted. The author allows it, 
and we have the evidence of the natives. But that Mentes brought him 


thither from Smyrna, may admit of a doubt. It is not to be believed that 


* Homeri Vita, c. ili. p. 6. + Ibid, p.7. 
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a perfon who came from Leucadia for corn fhould, inftead of carrying it 
directly home, make a voyage to Hetruria and Iberia, to the hazard of his 
cargo. It may be faid, that he carried it to the Iberi by way of traffic. 
But this is hardly credible. Such long trading voyages were, I believe, 
never in the time of Homer undertaken by the Greeks : and there is reafon 
to think, that the Leucadians ftood more in need of corn than the people 
of Spain, whofe country was very fertile, efpecially upon the fouthern * 
coaft. Befides, as I have before obferved, there was little intercourfe 
between neighbouring people, much lefs between nations fo remote. 
Homer is however faid by the author to have accompanied Mentes : 
——auriAAcre pera Te Mertens, xai ore ixarrors aPmorro, mavre Tæ eminzcepice: 
Grupare, neu ioropsvuv emwbavero' anos de pav my xau pryporuva marrav ypaecBate 
Avano ouso: de ax Tuponving xas Tng IGnpias amixveorras sg Waxy. He aicome 
panied Mentes in bis voyage; and wherever they came he made obfervations 
upon every thing which occurred in different places; and was diligent in bis 
inquiries, It is very probable that be committed to writing whatever he 
could recollit. Upon their kaving the cooft of Hetruria and Iberia, they 
came again te Ithaca, By this we learn how far he went to the weftward, 
and how diligent he is faid to have been in his obfervations and inquiries.. 
In confequence of this we fhould expeét to find him well acquainted with: 
all that part of the Hefperian coaft by which they paffed, and‘ with the 
cities which they muft neceflarily have vifited. But in the accounts 
which have been tranfmitted by him, he feems to difcover very, little 
knowledge of that part of the world, -No hint is afforded of the Umbri, 
Aufonians, Sicani, and Iapygians; nor of the people of Latium or He- 
truria, He alludes darkly to the Æolian iflands; and to Sicily, which 


HE de verios (Igea) waca etapar exter rh xai Liagecorrus ù aw erpwy. Stivo, iii. 
P-200, Efayeras è s rys ranas eiweg re naa owog moug, Le s. Hi 
plaga comparanda optimis. Nulli poithabenda fruguto copià ct foli ubere. Solinus, © 

‘The country upon the river Tberus, and about Saguntem, was particularly fertile. 
ei xaromurrss auryy raugseon, xai Ñiagspasar aj + Polybius, 1. 

Nec Cereri terra indocilis, nee inho! 























‘They exported corn to a great amount. 
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he flyles Thrinacia: and thefe are the ultimate of his difcoveries weftward. 
For where the ifland of Circe was fituated, or the ifland of Calypfo, cannot 
certainly be determined ; as he affords no fure marks by which they may 
be afcertained. The former he defcribes as far in the welt, yet telis us it 
was the very place— 





Ovuse, xai XOP eset, xa arre i9. Opyss. M. v. 3. 


Where, it feem'd, was the dawn of day, and the rifing of the jun. 


But though we may not give credit to thefe extenfive voyages; yet 
there are other articles which we may admit as true, fince the author's 
evidence is confirmed by the people of Ithaca. We learn from both that 
the poet was certainly in that ifland, and there got the knowledge of 
Ulyffes and the hiftory of Troy. And, when he became blind, he formed 
his two excellent poems upon this information. For the hiftory of the 
hero is defcribed both in the Ilias and Odyffea ; and confequently the plan 
for both poems, according to this account, originated in this ifland. And 
here it is worth obferving, that if the poet had been born at Smyrna or 
Colophon, and had the fiege of Troy been an Afiatic event, he need not 
have gone to Ithaca for intelligence. We have been told that, according 
to the natives, it was during his refidence in Ithaca that he, by a diforder, 
loft his fight. But the author will not allow this. On the contrary, he 
afferts peremptorily that he was cured in Ithaca, and afterwards blind 
at Colophon ; and quotes the authority of the Colophonians in proof of 
his affertion. But the people of this place, and of all the cities upon that 
coaft, were much miftaken about Homer. This is evident from their 
mutual contradictions. I am therefore inclined, on many accounts, to give 
the preference to the iflanders, and to believe the fact as they ftate it: for 
which fome farther reafons will hereafter be afforded. 


Here then I am led to think that he compofed his poems. Thefe he 
founded upon materials which he had obtained both in this place and 
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Egypt. And in the profecution. of his purpofe he introduced his own 
charaéter, and the names of feveral of his friends, to whom he thought 
himéelf obliged. This the author of his Life allows, though he differs. 
about the place where he began his operation. * Exvyepyoas de ry morru 
emeduxe ropin, wv eye, mpurov per Mevropi, tw Waxnoww ev ry Oduroug, r: pw 
xapvovre Teg oPIaruus ev Ty Gann eroryheusy ExTeves” Tero AUTE EvapHoras EC 
Ty momrw, Odvectag re Ercepev Dees ence. When Homer took in band to compofe 
bis poems, be made a proper return for the cbligations under which be lay: and 
Jirft to Mentor of Ithaca, who by bis great attention had cured bim of the dis 
order in bis eyes. Upon this account be introduced the name of this. perfon in 
bis Odyffia, and mentions bim as a friend of Ubjfise He mentions like- 
wife, that Mentes, with whom the poet was faid to have navigated the 
feas, was for the fame reafon commemorated. This was the perfon under 
whofe character Minerva is introduced, and made to fay—— 
Mirre Ayyjareis Baippmos wyopar eves 
Tias, arap Tapiri gurrerpoiew araro Oprss. A. v. 180: 

The Taphians inhabited a clafter of iflands called the Echinades,. jit 
above Ithaca: Mentes therefore was not of Iénia. The poet +Phemius 
was of Ithaca ; and he is mentioned as a friend of Homer, and his pre 
ceptor. Tychius alfo is reprefented in the fame light, who was of Hyle 
in $ Bæötia, and is faid to have made the fhield of Ajax of Salamis. The 
poet and mufician Demodocus was of Pheacia, a region at no great di 
ftance, upon the fame coaft. 


Hence two inferences may be made. Firft, we may learn, that the 
names, as well as the charatters, in the two poems, were not always, 
if ever, genuine; and that many of them related to perfons of a later 
age. In the next place, as thefe perfons were either of Ithaca, or of 


* Homeri Vita, c. ix. p. 23. 

+t Ody. X. v. 331. See Life of Homer, c. ix. p. 24 

$ Tupes—Envreropar ox’ apieros, Tap on oua rawr. Th M. v. 220, See Stepi, Byzanis 
“Tay; and Iliad, B. v. 500. 
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cities and provinces in its vicinity, we may prefume, that the poems 
were compofed in that part of the world where the friends of the poet 
refided. We have reafon, therefore, to afcribe them to Hellas; and to 
that particular ifland in the weft, called Ithaca. 


Another argument to this purpofe may be deduced from the con- 
ceffions made above, which feems to ruin all the pretenfions of the Afiatics. 
‘The people of Smyrna allowed, that the firft knowledge of Ulyfles and 
the Trojan war was obtained by Homer in Ithaca: they therefore could 
not have been acquainted with it. This proves, that Homer could 
not have been a native of the region called by the Greeks Iénia, For 
if the war had been of that duration, and the city Troy fo famous, the 
people of Colophon and Smyrna were fo very near the fcene of action, 
that the poet's information muft have originated from them. ‘The natives 
of thefe parts, near the Mæander and Cayfter, are mentioned among 
fome of the principal auxiliaries of the Trojans: and the traditions con- 
cerning the war, had it ever been carried on, muft have been preferved 
here in abundance. But they had no fuch traditions ; as is manifeft from 
Homer receiving the firft account of the war elfewhere. Had he been a 
native of Smyrna, and the war in Phrygia, his information would not have 
been derived from a remote part of Greece. 


A FARTHER ACCOUNT OF MENTES, AND OF ARTICLES INTRODUCED BY 
HOMER. 


‘Tue author of the Life, who tell us that Mentes was Homer's friend, 

would ftill perfuade us, that the acquaintance commenced at Smyrna. 

This is done in order to countenance the pretenfions of the people of that 

place, and to make his own hiftory plaufible. But if Homer were of 

Ithaca, as I believe in the fequel will appear, it is more reafonable to 

fuppofe, that his connexion began in that part of the world, as both 
z 
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Leucas, and the Taphian Iflands of Mentes lay within the poet’s view. 
Some of them could not be above a league or two from the place where 
he refided, whatever fpot he may have chofen. Befides, the whole ac- 
count of this Leucadian or Taphian fhip, laden with wheat, and the 
voyage to Smyrna firft, and then to Hetruria and Spain, and afterwards 
back again to Ithaca and Leucadia, is not to be credited. Homer gives 
ftrong intimations, as I have before fhown, that he was little acquainted 
with thofe regions, whither the author fuppofes him to have travelled. 


We muft therefore only thus far accede to the account of the people 
of Smyrna, as to give them credit, when they tell us, that Homer re- 
fided in Ithaca: for that evidence is warranted by the people of the 
ifland. And we may alfo readily allow, upon their evidence, that he here 
got intelligence concerning the hiftory of Troy. Upon this hiftory, which 
was originally Egyptian, he founded the fcheme of his two principal 
poems, adapting things to Greece and Phrygia by an ingenious tran{po- 
fition. For this I have already brought good authority ; and the opinion 
is farther countenanced by a remarkable paflage in the Sibylline Oracles, 
which is much to the purpofe. Thefe poems are comparatively of late 
date: for many of them were compofed from the annals of Egypt by the 
Gnoftics, and other fectaries of that country: yet, as they often relate to 
ancient hiftory, their references are not unworthy of our regard. They 
accufe Homer of being a plagiary : and they make the Sibyl foretell and 
atteft it in the following words; which I have, in two or three places, 
attempted to correct. 

Kat rig Weudoypags, peatus Boros, sagerar avbisy 
Yeudewarpis. 


Nuy de wonvy, nai eros, Siavesay + epperpor ite. 
Xiy narcouow 

Arey: xas yay va nar Tuy, u per anyus, 

Adda capws, exeur yap EUV, merpuy TE PATTE 

Mpwres yap reiperow suais BitAus ovopgreiy 

Yevleypapes xara warra vpower. Onac, Sisyrrixa, Lili, p. 251. 
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We find that Homer is here accufed of theft and falfehood, though 
allowed to be a perfon of great fenfe, tafte, and judgment. The poem of 
Troy is efteemed an excellent performance ; but by no means true: and 
it is intimated, that he borrowed, or rather ftole, it from fome perfon or 
perfons of Egypt, and put his own name to it—¥evdoypafos xara mavra 
tpowov. If we compare thefe lines with thofe taken from Pindar in the 
title-page, it will make us abate of that undue and implicit faith which 
we placed in Homer and the war of Troy. 


At what time of his life, and in what order, thefe operations were 
carried on, cannot at this time be afcertained. His firft knowledge of 
‘Troy, and the war, may, as reprefented, have originated in Ithaca; and 
he might, in confequence of it, betake himfelf to Egypt, in order to per- 
fect this intelligence. Among his friends, we find Mentor mentioned as 
principal, to whom he is faid to have been chiefly obliged. This perfon 
had probably been a prieft at Memphis, or Thebes, and was denominated 
from fome facred edifice in that country, to which Phantafia might alfo 
have belonged, and where the facred archives were preferved. Men-tor 
fignifies Myvog mupyos, or Tower of Menes, the Egyptian deity ; and a per- 
fon may as well be denominated from that, as people are from fimilar 
objeéts at this day. As Melafigenes was well acquainted with Egypt, 
and, if not a native, yet of a family which was in fome degree Egyptian, 
we have reafon to think, that his knowledge of the hiftory, the firft hints 
of which he obtained in Ithaca, was greatly improved here; and when, 
upon his return, he became blind in that ifland, he then began to tranfpofe 
and methodife the materials upon which his two poems are founded. 
For this opinion we have the authority of Diodorus Siculus, as he is 
quoted by * Juftin Martyr. ‘Ors de ‘Openpos ev Aryurrray yryort, nau monn aly 
exu pezaOneer tug ray iaute pertreyne momoi, ixavug Bdacnn ipac Audupos, È Twv 
ieropioypapuv edozeraros. That Homer was in Egypt, and introduced into his 


* Juftin Martyr, Cohort. p- 27. 
a 
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poems a great deal of the intelligence which be obtained in that country, we 
‘are well affured by that mofi refpeétable biflorian Dicdorus. The hiftorian, 
to whom this writer appeals, particularifes many articles which the poet 
brought with him from Egypt, and inferted in his * works. He probably 
borrowed fome things from Melampus and his followers in Greece, who 
are reprefented as antecedent in time.—f Merapoa de Qarı pereveynew of 
Aiyurre ra Aios vouilopeves Turbas mapa Tois EAAnos, xas Te mepi Kpove 
puloroyupevæ, xas Te mep Tye Tiravopayiag, xas To cuvodoy, THY mipi To maby 
Tuv Jeuv ioropav. It is faid, that Melampus brought from Egypt thofe rites 
and ceremonies which are fuppofed to be celebrated by the Grecians ; alfo all 
thofe fables about Saturn, and the war of the Titans ; and, in one word, the 
whole of that biflory which relates to the fifferings of the Gods. Ihave 
mentioned, that he was beholden to Daphne of Thebes, a reputed Sibyl 
and poetefs, for much ¢ intelligence. As it was Memphis from which 
Homer obtained much of his knowledge, I fhould imagine it was Thebes, 
in Egypt, to which he was beholden for an equal portion. Some went 
fo far as to make him a native’of Thebes, as may be feen by fome verfes 
quoted before. 


$ Bvbade (nerras) Snos ‘Owypos, és "EAAaSa waray asics, 
Ontys ceyeyaws rys ixarevramvas. 
Here lies the divine bard Homer, who celebrated Hellas ; and who was ori- 


ginally a native of Thebes, famed for its hundred gates: by which was meant 
‘Thebes in Egypt. 


Suidas, who enumerates the various opinions concerning the place of his 
nativity, mentions, among other traditions,—|| Of Je Idaxnowv, of & Aryurriov. 
Some bave pronounced him a native of Itbaca, and fome of Egypt. ‘They 
were neither of them far from the truth. People differed alfo much 


+ Ibia. 
Bas $ Antholog. Gr. 1. iii. p.269. Edit. Steph. 
U Suidas—in voce 'Opypos, See the whole. 
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about his parentage. The notions of the natives of Smyrna we have feen : 
in which, however diftorted, we find plain intimation of his being ulti- 
mately a Melanopian, or Ethiopic Egyptian, by defcent. One account 
mentioned by Suidas is, that he was the fon of Telemachus, whofe father 
was Ulyfles; and that his mother was Polycafta, the daughter of Neftor, 
—xare de adrus vios Tyàsuayu te Odurosaç, wai Modunacrys Neoropos. That 
fuch a daughter was attribu.ed to the old monarch is certain ; for fhe is 
mentioned by the poet, as adminiftering to Telemachus. 









Toppa te TyAruanor hussy xady Mohunarm 
Nesrozes éedorary Suyarye Nyayiažao. 


Thefe hiftories may not be accurate ; yet they ferve to thew us, that many 
foreign characters were introduced by the poet into the poem which he 
had borrowed, and particularly thofe of his friends and relations. And 
we are farther informed, that there were thofe who maintained, that 
Homer was of the family of Ulyfles, and of Ithaca; which is coming near 
the truth, 


Among thofe relations above, there was one perfon introduced, who, I 
imagine, was particularly dear; and as it appears to me, that he defcribed 
his own fufferings under the character of Ulyfies, fo I am perfuaded, 
that he difplayed the fidelity and virtues of his wife in the hinory of 
Penelope. I have mentioned, that his family (the Meàawwmoi) was of 
Egyptian original, and that he had been himfelf long converfant in that 
country; and after a feries of difappointments, and long wandering upon 
the feas, he at laft returned to his wife and friends in fafety. In thefe 
travels he had been driven into various parts of the world. Among other 
regions he had vifited the coaft of Tyre and Sidon ; alfo of Afia Minor: 
and he muft have been detained for fome time in Phrygia, and upon the 
Hellefpont, as he is better acquainted with that region than any other 
in Afia. 
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That there were in Ithaca people from Egypt, and that a connexion 
fubfifted between the two places, we have fome other faint evidence in an 
account given of a council fummoned by Telemachus. As foon as he 
had taken the chair, as principal, the debate began: and the firft who 
{pake is reprefented as a perfon of confequence, and of great age, and he 
is ftyled the Egyptian Hero. 

Tari Perat Hews Arpomeies yey! aryezeuein, 

"Os öy yrpai xugos omy, xai popia yi 
Ægyptius then th’ affembled peers addre/s'd, 

An bero bent with age, but with great wifdom blfi'd. 


Opvyss. D. v. 15. 





INFERENCES FROM THE ACCOUNTS ABOVE GIVEN. 


From thefe hiftories I am confirmed in my belief, that the poet was 
of Ithaca; and that his parents were fome of the Iönians, who had been 
captivated, and carried into Egypt. In the reign of * Pfammitichus, many 
were invited to fettle in that country; and they accordingly went over, 
and had the city Naucratis, and other large poffefliors, given to them. 
Thefe may have been the firt who came by invitation in a large body, 
and who had any regular and legal fettlements. ‘This was about the 
xxxvth Olympiad; and, as far as we can judge, later than the time of 
Homer: with thefe therefore I have no concern. Thofe to whom I 
allude were of earlier date, and fuch as had been piratically -+ taken 
and fold; who, after a time, were fet free, and permitted to remain in 
the country. Of thefe we may fuppofe, that many at times fought 
again the land of their fathers, wherever they could moft readily gain 
admiffion. The Cretans, Iönians, and particularly the Milefians, were 
noted traders, and at the fame time great pirates, who plundered one 


* Herodotus, 1. ii. c. 154, p. 179- 
+ Eumazus was carried away by fome Phænicians from the Ifland Scyros, and fold for a bondman 
in Ithaca. Odyffea, O. v. 482. 
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another * reciprocally, and lived in great meafure by fuch ill-acquired 
booty. They were, like all other Grecians, known to the people of 
Phænicia, Paleftine, and Egypt, by the name of Iavan, and are mentiored 
by ifviah, c. lxvi. 19. We are alfo told by the prophet Ezekicl, that 
they traded largely with the people upon this coaft; and the traflic was 
principally in flaves. This the prophet above mentioned exprefsly tells 

in reipeét to Tyre, by faying: Javan, Tubal, and Mufhech, were thy 
Lats, they traded in the perfins of men. They feem to have been 
very induftrious in their calling, and are faid—to have gone to and fro; 
and to Lave occupied their fairs; that is, the great marts in Tyre and Pha- 
nicis, Ezekiel, c. xxvii. 13, 19. This was before the ruin of that city by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and when Tyre was in its full glory. 








We are farther told, that the Egyptians at an early period poffeffed 
the empire of the fea, and conquered many of the Grecian iflands, and 
part of the Afiatic coaft, in which the regions of Iénia and Miletus are 
included. If this be true, they undoubtedly carried off many of the inha- 
bitants, who were difpofed of in Egypt, and whofe pofterity at different 
intervals returned to their own country. Of this trade, and thefe pi- 
racies, and of the communication in general between Greece and Egypt, 
we have many incidental hiftories in Homer, efpecially in the fecond 
poem: and the like are to be found in all the accounts of ancient 
Greece. 


Thus much is certain, that the beft accounts concerning Homer 
mention his refiding in Egypt; and we have feen, that fome writers 
have gone fo far as to make him a native of that country. There 
is good authority to make us believe, that his immediate anceftors were 
Egyptians by birth, though of Grecian original.. That he was himfelf 


* Eufebius, Lat. Verf. p.24. Martham, Chron. Can. fec. 14. p. 361. Diodorus feems to be 


of another opinion : but be is contradiéted by Homer, and the author of the Life of Homer; and by 
all writers upon this fubjeét. 
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a Grecian, is manifeft from his language ; and from his dialeét it is plain 
that his family was originally from Iénia. From this latter circum- 
ftance, fo many places of that part of the world, fuch as Colophon, 
Smyrna, Cuma, Chios, Ios, and Rhodes, claimed him; though not one 
could make out any fair pretenfion. He was an Iönian, though of Ithaca, 
whofe family came laft from Egypt; and from the ob{curity of the ifland 
where he refided, all thefe difficulties have arifen. 


OF THE PIETY AND VIRTUES OF ULYSSES, UNDER WHICH ARE EXEMPLI- 
FIED THE SUFFERINGS AND CHARACTER OF THE POET. 


One intention of the poet in the Ilias was to exhibit great examples 
of prowefs and valour ; and fome inftances of generofity and goodnefs. 
But in the Odyffea he makes a more copious difplay of the milder virtues; 
particularly of patience and fortitude, exercifed in a feries of difatters, 
and of unextinguithed affection. Hence the hero is ftyled, duepeopor, Suermos, 
TaraciPpuy, and worurrag diog Oduecevg. His mother, accordingly, in the 
midft of her grief exclaims— 


O pon, rovov apan, wapi warruy appas Guruve  Opyss. A. V. 215. 


O my fin, the moft unfortunate of men. 


In another place it is faid—* mepi yæp paw ciCupor rexe para. Mercury tells 
Calypfo— 


Gyo: vo evkpa wapervas situpwrarey arwr 
Tuv ardour, of asro maps Tlpiapoo paxeorro. Opyss. E. v. 105. 


That Ulyfès was the moft unfortunate of all the beroes who fought at Tray. 


Mentor, whom I have mentioned as a foreign charaéter in the Odyffea, 
fhows, like the hero Ægyptius, his regard for Ulyfies, and true fenfe of 
his virtues. — 


* Oayff. P. v. 95. 
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Tor avery 
Morrwp, ds 6° Odveyes auvpovos yev Eraizas. 

Kas of sy sv voei» exetpenty oxov dave, 

* Meidecdas ze xai queda ravra godazeniy. 

"Os epi sõppovewv ayopyoaro, xas wereeimer 

Kexàsre dy vev peo, Waxyeiet, drei xev arcus 

Myris eri mpogpav ayavos re xai grios sore 

Exymruyos Bacidws, pyde precy aripa aids, 

AAAN ami yarm T e nas airvàa fegar 

"Ds uris pepryrai Odveayos Deroo, 

Aauv, clzw avaces, waryp Vs ymos neve Opxss. B, v. 225, 





—— To them arot 
Mentor, the man of wifdom, to whofe care 
His prince, when fummon'd to the Phrygian war, 
Entrufted all be priz'd ; bis fire, his land, 
Left to bis counfel and bis wife command. 
The good of all he fought ; to all a friend : 
And lift, he cried, and to my words attend. 
Ne'er let a king hereafter from this day 
Be mild of manners and of gentle fway = 
But bold and lawlefi ; and with high controul 
Bend to bis yoke the mean and abje&t foul. 
Since he, who fuch parental kindneft bore, 
Is all forgotten, and his deeds no more. 


‘We have feen before, that this perfon, in whom Ulyffés placed fo much 
truft, was in reality a friend of the poet, and his charaéter and name 
have, out of gratitude, been inferted in the poem. He feems to have 
been of the fame country as the venerable Egyptian above, and in wif- 
dom not inferior to him—é; pupiæ 73», who fo much abounded in know- 
ledge. 


* Inftead of waiteeBas re yspovri, I am induced by the context to read maizezSas ve ysporra—te counfel 
and advife the old kings 


a 
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Nothing can place the character of Ulyffes in a more pleafing light, 
than the love and confidence of his companions in their joint diftreffes ; 
and particularly the melancholy joy which they exprefs upon any unex- 
petted prefervation. Such was that, which Ulyffes defcribes, when fome 
of them were reftored to their former fhape, and firft beheld their deli- 
verer in the houfe of Circe. 


Eyrwray Še joe NEYO, eporr’ ev KEPTI ixacros. 

Tariy 3 iwepoeis dredu yoo appi be Sopa 

Euspbadsoy xavatiter Sea Ù ereaipe xas avery. Opyss. K, v. 397- 
They knew me foon : and when they faw their chief, 
Gave way to loud and fadly-pleafing grief. 

The vaulted dome refounded, where we were: 

Even Circe dropp'd a gentle pitying tear. 


‘The remainder of his companions, when they find their chief, whom they 
deemed loft, return in fafety, give way to the fame pleafing emotions 
tinétured with grief. 


Bry Sivas emi ma Sony, xas Swa Saracens, 

Eger awur ext vi Soy spmpas traipus 

Onerp! cropupoperus, Sadspov xara Saxpy yeorrase Opxss. K. v. 407. 
Now penfive to the fhip my courfe I bore, 

Where my fad friends were gather'd on the Jhore. 

I found them all immers'd in bitter woe, 

And their warm tears inceffant feem'd to flow. 


He defcribes them, upon their firft fecing him, as fo many calves, preffing 
forwards towards their mothers, when they return from pafture. 





Bert eqxes 
Teyue', adn’ adivey puxwpevas apgiteees 
Myrepas' alg que nerves, exes idoy og baruoict, 
Daxproerres xurro boys V apa spiri Supos 
Qs spev, ois i arpi ixosare, xai modiy avrwy 
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Tenens Warns, va x expaper, 28 eyevorre. 
Kas qi oAopupopcves eea wrepserra xporqudun® 

Eu psy vorryearri, Auorpeges, ùs exaprper, 

‘Os ar us lóaxyy agnomsda warpa yay. Obyss, K. v.412. 
As, when the kine return at even home, 

Their young, long fiver'd, when they near them come, 
Burfi from their falls, and while around they move, 
With plaintive lowings teftify their love. 

So my bef friends, about me as they crowd, 

Vent the warm tranjports of their hearts aloud. 

Tears from each eye in fad memorial fart, 

And every foft affzttion melts the heart : 

A mournful pleafing feene! Nor could they more, 

Had they regain'd their much-lov'd country’s fore. 

Ob! banour'd chief, they ery, midft all our woe, 

At thy return what bappinefi we know ! 

No greater pleafure could affect our mind, 

Were we our long-fought Ithaca to find, ? 

And all thefe fond connexions left behind! 


‘The great objec, to which, in the midft of all their calamities, they 
looked, was their country Ithaca: and for this final gratification they 
were continually offering up their withes. As the poem, I imagine, is 
in great meafure fictitious, the poet had many places of more eminence, 
and better circumftanced, to which he might have adjudged his hero ; 
for the account which he gives of Ithaca is by no means favourable. 
He defcribes it as very uneven and rough, and alfo barren: rpryea, 
maymaroioora, xpaven, crepa: though there feems to have been one part to 
the weft better fituated, which he ftyles evdueAcs. In the whole, the ifland 
was fmall, and of little repute, though made famous by the poet. His 
reafon for placing his hero in this ifland was undoubtedly becaufe it was 
the true place of his own refidence, and of his family: hence this 
prejudice in favour of a place which was of fo little confequence, and 

az 
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to which, when he was long feparated from it, all his views and withes 
were directed. Thefe views, and the forrows with which they are im- 
mediately accompanied, come fo directly from the heart, and are de- 
feribed in a manner fo affeéting, that we may prefume they were not 
fictitious, but the genuine offspring of the poet’s breaft. All that is attri- 
buted to Ulyffes, was firft felt by Homer. 


I believe that there are few fubje&s for a pi€ture more noble and 
interefting than fome of thofe which are exhibited by this much-en- 
during man. Such is that in the fifth book of the Odyffea, when Hermes 
arrives at the grotto of Calypfo. One might expeét, that Ulyffes would 
have been found engaged with the goddefs, and enjoying all the good 
things which the ifland afforded: but he is defcribed far away, and very 
differently affected. 


Ov? ap Obveeqa pryaryropa ebar ererper 

AAN y’ ef warns xhai xabnjsvos, mda wapos wip 

Aanpuer xai erovarcyer xas ates Supar epexsur 

Tlovrov ex’ axpuyersy Sepuconsre, Gaxpua datwr. Oss. E. v, 81 
The God approach'd the grot, but dia not meet 

The wifh'd-for hero in this bleft retreat. 

He on the beech fat weeping, day by day ; 

With fight, with tears, be wore bis foul away. 

The vafl unquiet deep be forrowing view'd, 

Still look’d, fiill wept, and every grief renew'd. 


When Calypfo went out in fearch of him, fhe found him in the fame 
fituation. 


Tor Sapien! axrys sipe xabypsror ube wor? cove 
Daxpuogi repesrre: xareiers Èe yauxus arwy 
Noerov abupopery, exes wuri judars Nowpy. 
AAA’ ros yoxras per iaveoxer xas avery 

Ey ersero: yragopsics, wap’ wx sde efeducy 
Hpara è ey werpyer nas qioverss nailer, 
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Barecurs wat eroveyyer xai aAyari oo eeyan, 
Torrov ew’ arpuys 
The goddefi b fes Ulyffes to explore, 
And finds him penfive on the lonely Jhore. 

His eyes are fraught with tears, that endlefi flew, 
And all the fiweets of life are lof} in woes 

To bis fond view his friends and country rife: 
But the flern godde/s all return denies. 

Each irkfome night her bed he's doom’d to fhare, 
Averfiy and gricv'd, though not averfe the fair. 
And when the duyfpring cones, and night recedes, 
Back to the rocks and dreary clij/s be fpeeds. 

In fighs and teas there waftes the tedious bours, 
And on the bounchfi, troubled, ocean pores. 


Opvss. E. v. 151+ 






When the goddefs exprefles her wonder, that he fhould with to quit her 
for his wife, a perfon fo inferior, and tells him of the dangers which he 
‘was to encounter, he anfwers her in the fulneß of his heart, and with that 
refignation which true fortitude infpires: 


Torva Seay py wot robe xwoeo oba xas avrog 

Tavra pan’, ivana ee wepidpuen Iyreoraa 

Eidos audrorepn, peyshos T'es arra Serbs 

"H per yap Berros sorn ov 8 abavaros nai aryypws. 

Ada nas oig Heda xas eerSiyau quara warra 

Oiate 7’ erSeysrau, xai vorripov nyap ieodar 

Ei Sav ris panoi Sewy en over morru, 

Taycouat ey oryfecuw syuy rarareviea Suey. 

Hy yap paha moan’ ewaloy, xai moAA' suoypea 

Kupasi nai woAspw' pera xar robe Tori yerertw. Opyss E. v. 215; 


Let not, dread goddefi, thy refentment rife : 
Too well I know Penelope, the wife, 

Is far benca b the bright celsptial race, 

In lok, in flature, dignity, and grace. 
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Her humble charms can never vie with thine: 
She a mere mortal, thu a power divine. 

Yit my fond daily wifbes I renew, 

My much-lv'd confort, and my reals to view 5 
And if jome god fhould wreck me on the fore, 
Ifill will bear it, as I've borne before, 

For much I've fuffir'd, many a rueful day, 

In waves, in wanderings, and in blody fray. 
And if aught msre awaits a wretched man, 
Let the fiorm come: T'U bear it as 1 can. 


A like account is given of Ulyffes, and his detention by the god Proteus, 
when Menelaus is inquiring concerning the fate of his former friends. 
Tov 8 dow av vyw Sarepey xara angu sere 


Noppys ov peyapuer Karcyes, 4 pur arayxp 
Longest, oð u Svaras jy warpiða yasay iuba, Opyss. A. v. 556. 





And yet this ifland Ithaca, notwithftanding all thefe tears and fond wifhes, 
was, as I have before mentioned, very inconfiderable ; and it muft have 
fo appeared even to the poet, however partial he may have been to the 
place : for he makes Menelaus tell Telemachus, that it was once his pur- 
pofe, if he could upon his return have met with Ulyfles, to have trans- 
ported him and his family to a better fituation. 


"Kau piv seny eAdovra pinnene eEoncov Quy 
Aeytier, u vuy Seng daa vosroy sõwne 

Nive Soror yeverbai Oduumins eupuewa Zeus. 

Kas xev ci Apyti vasea wed, xai Spar’ erecta, 

FE Iaune ayayav evy xrypari, xas rexel dy 

Kai rarı Azuri, wor mohir eEararatas, 

Ai mipivaisrauciv, avarcorras 8 suu aury. Onyss. A. v. 556. 





Ulyffes, or Homer in the charaéter of that perfon, thinks it proper, 
in the interview with Alcinous, to make fome apology for his attachment 
toa place fo ignoble. This apology is very affecting ; and affords a general 
view of his fafferings and fortitude, and his great love for his friends and 
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country, which no calamities could abate. It is addreffed to this king 
of the Phwacians, and de(cribed in a plaintive ftrain, with all the beauties 
of verfe and harmony. 


Ba Sewn ylen Oowas exerpamere evevserra 
Execs, opp ert pardav obucsperos ersvareitis. 
Ti xzwrev, vi P emsira, vi F irrar narahti, 
KySe emer poi word čorav Orsi ovparwrss 5 

w T oopa mewror wudncouar, oppa nai ipsis 
Eider’, eyw b av ewura, guyur dee vyhne yap, 
“Tpu Ẹrivas sw, xas aromas wpara vanor. 

Eiu’ Odvews Aarpriadys, és vagi Šahoriw 
Avipwreics prho, nai peu KALE mpavov inst. 
Naisraw 8 Waxy swčhov, ev 8 opos avry 
Nyzirer, avoripudrcy, apimpemes apg e vyeo 
TloAAai vaserawas, para oxidov adATATEH, 
Audigier re, Eapy re, xai cAyeroa Zanuvbos. 
Avry fe ydauady wavurecrary wv GA neras 
Tipas opar, * avrap aveute mpos yur? yeniorre 
Tonge’, aAA’ ayan xuporpopas eri eyuye 

"He yains Gives yhunspwrapar arro berar 
H pav p avrat spone Kanhu Bia Seawy 

Ey emiemi yAazuzolet, MAaopevn moniy siva 
"As 8 avrws Kipy marepyruey ay peyapsiciy, 
Aiaia, dorserea, MAaiperg Toriy uvat. 

AAA aaay umore Supo evi eryfecew encibier. 

"Ag udav yrumser ais warpibos, ude ronu 
Tweras, swap nas ris awompodi meva oxov 

Tain ev ahàsdary vami awavevbe Tonya. 

Eid’, aye T% xai vooror spov woAunyie’ erioww, 
"Ov pai Zeus sperpey amo Toomer iorri- Opyss. I. v. 12. 






































He then begins his narration in a manner the moft fublime— 


TAnber us ẹspuv eveyes Kineveres mexacesy 
Tepapy—n. T- A 


Amid this joyous foene ysu long to know 
The unhappy fèries of a wanderer's woe z 


re + avevls, with a parenthefis.—See the cor 





+ So T think it thould be correSted—inftead ‘of 
cluding chapter. 
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Remembrance fad! whofe image to review, 
Alas! muf open all my wounds ancw. 

And, ob! what firft, what laji hall I relate, 
Of ills unnumber'd, fent by beav'n and fate? 


And firft my name permit me to difelofe, 
That you may know the man of many woes 5 
And, in my turn, when fever'd far away, 
That I may claim, in virtue of this day, 

For years to com, my fuffirings at an end, 
The facred title of a * guef and friend. 

In me Ulyffes view, no vulgar name 5 

Long fince for art and wifdom known to fame. 
In Ithaca I bold my regal fway, 

An ifle all open to departing day. 

Here the bigh mountain Neritus is feen, 
Confpicuous far, and ever cloth'd with green. 
Next Same and Dulichium appear ; 

And its bigh woods Zacynthus waves in air. 
Though fiep and towering, Ithaca fiill lies 
All fmooth and even to the weftern fhies. 

But to the eaft afar the peafant’s toil 

Meets with a rugged and unequal fail. 

Yet fill, though rough and barren be the place, 
It boafts a noble and ingenuous race. 

Of all the lands beneath the realms of light, 
No land's fo pleafing to my partial fight. 

In vain Calypfo fill prolong*d my flay 

With fweet, reluétant, amorous delay. 

With all ber charms as vainly Circe ftrove, 
Each art fhe temper’d to fecure my loves 


* There are many ideas comprehended in the Greek word Eeves, which make it very difficult to be 
rendered precifely in any other language. 
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But little could prevail: for all muft own 

This pleafing truth, to each fad wand'rer known : 
Whatever comforts crown our diftant lot, 

Our much-lov'd parents cannot be forgot. 

And plenteous though the board, and rich the cheer, 
Our long-loft country rifes fill more dear. 


Hear then the woes, ordain'd by Jove's command, 
To wait my paffage from the Trojan land. 
The rapid winds my lect from Ilium bore 
To the Ciconian and Ifinarian * fore. 


Since I prepared the above, I have had more than once the happinefs 
of converfing with the Hon Mr. Frevericx Norn, whofe learning 
is only equalled by his laudable and extenfive curiofity: by this he was 
led, among other places, to vifit the ifland of Ithaca, in which he was 
detained fix months. He affures me that it is throughout hilly, juft as 
Homer has defcribed it: and to the eaft (mpos yw edovre) very abrupt, 
and uneven. But the direétion of the ifland is not precifely eaft and 
weft; but rather to the north-weft and fouth-eaft. It is likewife narrow 
towards the middle: the two high extremes being joined by a kind 
of ifthmus. 


RECAPITULATION. 


From the evidence above afforded, I am led to believe, that the family 
of Homer came from Egypt, and fettled in Ithaca; and that this ifland 
probably gave birth to the poet. An anonymous writer has favoured 


* Thefe lines are altered from the tranflation of Mr. Pope, whom I should have be 
every inftance to have copied, had it not fometimes deviated fo very widely from the original. 
R 





glad iu 
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the world with a fine epigram, in which he differs from me, and at the 
fame time puts a negative to the pretenfions of every claimant. 
* Ouys wader Epvprys ereggeveare Suor Opnpors 
Ou Keropur, rpagepys areor Iyorms. 
Ov Xios, ux Aryuwros siowopos, u Kunpis dye 
Ov yqeos xpavay Aapriadas wary. 
Dux Apyos Aavasis, KuxAwwtin ve Moxy, 
Ouse ro Kexpomiwy arro wadaivyorwy. 
Ov yap spu xfores spyor, am’ aibepes arra & Moisa 
Tlepwpay, iv jpspinig Supa wobeiva pepy. 


From thefe verfes, a well as from -+others upon the fame fubje&, we 
may perceive, that many places laid claim to the poet’s birth, and that 
the pretenfions of all were controverted. If any perfon fhould, out of 
thefe many places, pitch upon Egypt, as the country of his nativity, he 
might bring very plaufible evidence to countenance, his opinion. I have 
mentioned it, as my belief, that he was of a f Milefian or Iénian family in 
Egypt, but born in Ithaca, from. whence he was abfent for a long feafon. 
In this interval he vifited Egypt, where it is allowed by all the bet 
writers that he refided. This refidence, I fhould imagine, was of no 
fhort duration, during which he improved himfelf in all the learning 
of the country, and obtained a confirmation of that particular hiftory 
upon which he founded his war of Troy. He appears to have been a 
great traveller, and engaged in many cruel adventures, and to have been 
wonderfully preferved. By thefe means he was for a long time fepa- 
rated from a beloved father, who ftill furvived: alfo from his fon, and 
dear § Penelope, whofe virtues he has recorded in his poems. He had 
vifited the coaft of Afia, from the ifland Rhodes to Miletus and Iönia 5 
but was more particularly acquainted with the cities upon the Hellefpont. 


. Foig. Grae. |. iv, p. 365. Adcoworer. Anthol. Steph. 
+ Ibid. Epigrams to the fame purpofe—Ov pev gro Koropuva.—Xiog pus, 8 Phyt- 
4, Of the Iénians or Milefians in Egypt. See Herodotus, 1. ii. c. 182, 164 p. 179- 


$ Of this perfon there are many contradidtory accounts, apspay be fern in different weitor—perti> 
ularly Paufanias, 1. viii. p. 684. ales aca 





Hee Ae 
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After a long abfence he returned to his country and friends, and amufed 
himfelf with the treafure of knowledge which he had acquired in dif- 
ferent places. Here he at laft underwent a great misfortune from a difor- 
der in his eyes, which terminated in total blindnefs. This led him to 
divert his melancholy with mufic and poetry, and to tranfpofe the hiftory 
which he had obtained both in Ithaca and Egypt, and new form it in 
honour of Greece. He was well fitted for this enterprife, for he had 
a moft exalted and comprehenfive genius; and his mind was fraught 
with a large portion of knowledge, acquired from different countries, and 
by long obfervation. At the fame time he had a wonderful ear for 
harmony; and from the copioufnefs of his language could exprefs him- 
felf in the moft natural and eafy manner, fo that there was no fign of 
cither art or labour in his compofitions. The words flow fpontancoufly, 
and with the greateft eafe, as if he had been really infpired. They feem 
always to be moft happily adapted to the fubjeét which they are made 
to defcribe ; and the collocation of the terms, by its juftnefs and propriety, 
adds to the energy both of the dition and fentiments ; fo that, what- 
ever he utters, has an immediate and wonderful effect. What, therefore, 
Alcinoiis fays to Ulyffes, may be juftly applied to Homer. 

Set Pavi pev poppy ereer, svi Be peves eben, 

Mubav 8 aig 6 x aoidos smirrapsvws xaredetas 

Tarr Agyawr, ce@e avre xydea Avypa. Oprss. A. v. 366. 

Throughout your tale in every part we find 

Beauty and fenfe and harmony combin'd ; 

And, like a bard experienc'd, you difelofe 

The Grecian labours and your own Jad woes. 


FARTHER EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE PLACE OF HIS BIRTH. 
Wuen he had finifhed his poems, he feems to have gone over Hellas, 


and rehearfed them in the different provinces. After this, whether out 
Re 
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of choice or neceffity is uncertain, he croffed the fea, and vifited the 
chief cities of the oppolite coaft. At this time he probably was quite 
blind. As the diale& in which he wrote was the Iénian, this made him 
particularly acceptable. One reafon for his ufing this dialect might be, 
becaufe of its fweetnefs, and its being particularly adapted to poetry. But 
I believe, as I have before faid, that he was originally of an Iénian family, 
which had refided in Egypt. 


He therefore wrote in his native dialeét: and this was the reafon which 
induced him to crof the fea, and vifit thofe cities where this dialeé& was 
{poken. The people of thofe cities reverfe the hiftory ; and intimate, that 
he was born among them, and from thence went over to Hellas; but in 
their accounts they contradiét one another. Upon this head I have writ- 
ten before; and have endeavoured to prove, that he was not a native of 
any Afiatic city: befides, the author of his life allows, that the know- 
ledge of that hiftory, upon which he founded his poems, was firft obtained 
in Ithaca; undoubtedly from his parents and relations. To this he added 
a great deal from his refearches at Thebes and Memphis. The people of 
Ithaca infifted, that his blindnef came upon him, and was, unhappily 
completed in their ifland; and it is by all confeffed, that he began his 
chief works in confequence of that misfortune. It is therefore reafonable 
to fuppofe, that thefe works commenced Ñ that ifland; efpecially, as 
he certainly refided here, and here received the firft rudiments of the 
hiftory. The oracle given to the emperor Adrian makes Ithaca the place 
of his birth, and Telemachus his father. 


* Ayrusror p'speas yereny, xai warpiba yarar, 
AuCpocw Eaipyvos ; Hog 3 Iaea erri 
Tyàspaxyos be marye, xai Necropmy Ewnacry 
Myz7p, Ñ pi erinre Boorwy roku waveoger aAhtwre 


The race, and happy region, would’? thou know, 
To whieh this man, this heavenly bard, we owe? 


* Homeri et Hefiodi Certamen, p. ii. 
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From Ithaca be came: bis parents were 
Telemachus, and Epicafte fair, 

Neflor’s Jage daughter. From this fource we find 
The poet rofè, the wififi of mankind. 


Though this may have little weight as an oracle, yet it fhows the opinion 
of the perfon or perfons who fent the anfwer, and proves, that there was 
a tradition to this purpofé. There is reafon to think, that we fhould have 
found thefe traditions more numerous, and more precife, had not Ithaca 
been fo ignoble. But the obfcurity of the ifland brought a cloud upon the 
hiftory : hence the original evidence which exifted has been rendered dark 
and imperfe&t, or elfe totally annihilated. 


We have feen, that the people of Colophon, among others, claimed the 
honour of the poet’s birth; yet a perfon of that city, notwithftanding his 
prejudices, will be found to give atteftation to many things which tend 
to make void this claim. At leaft he confirms the opinion of Homer's 
long refiding in Ithaca. He likewife affords wonderful evidence in fup- 
port of my conjectures, concerning the hidden purport of the two prin- 
cipal poems ; and that the poet, in defcribing the fufferings of others, has 
afforded a piĉture of his own adventures and misfortunes. Laftly, we fhall 
find it intimated by this writer, that the Penelope of Ulyffes was really 
Homer's wife; from whence we may conclude, that Telemachus was his 
fon, though by fome reprefented as his father. And from thefe data we 
may farther infer, that thofe affecting interviews between thefe three 
perfons, after a long feparation, which are fo pathetically defcribed in the 
Odyffea, were in a great degree founded in truth. ‘This intelligence is 
contained in fome verfes taken from the Epwrxæ of Hermefionax, which 
I do not remember to have ever feen quoted. He was a poet of early 
date, and of Colophon, and he is mentioned, by Plutarch and Paufanias, 


as a writer of merit. The purport of the lines, though few, is of much 
confequence. 
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$ Aeros Frog caidas, Gy e Ang aura guazeces, 

“Hiieray ravra Mauve waver, 

Arrey p'us Mange averurero Sens Ongs 
Nöron, mivorys sirena Myyehowys, 

"Hy Siz moaz malay choppy sosvassars rjeor, 
Todds aw sugeng Aecrojeevas arpilos. 

Exaauey 8 nape re yevos, xai Syusy Agana, 
Kat Seagryy, iia dwrousros wadewr. 





This great poct, whofe works are fo providentially preferved, the divinely- 
infpired Homer, of all bards the fupreme, condsfeended to retire to the mean 
iland of Ithaca out of love to Penclope, with whofe wifdam he was enamoured. 
After having undergone much upon ber account, he took up bis refidence in 
that contracted /pot, far removed from his own mare extenfive country. His 
poems afford a Jad narrative of the boufe of Icarus, and its calamities : alfo 
of thofe of Amycle and Sparta: in all which be covertly alludes to bis own 
Sufferings and misfortunes. 





` Thefe are very beautiful lines, as they ftand in the original, in which 
the author, being of Colophon, feems to intimate, that Homer was of 
that part of the world. Setting this afide, we have fome very interefting 
intelligence afforded within a fall compafs. If then Penelope was not 
only of the fame æra as Homer, but the object of his affection, and, as 
we may truly infer, his wife; and if his refidence, if not his birth, was 
in Ithaca ; laftly, if in the fufferings of the hero we read the hiftory of 
the poet, that hiftory from thefe evidences receives great light. Almoft 
all the perfons, who were the reputed friends of the poet, and whofe 
names out of gratitude he has inferted in his two poems, were of Ithaca, 
or fome neighbouring region. Hence, of all the places which laid claim 
to the birth of Homer, I am induced to give the preference to that ifland. 
Here Homer wrote, huy caropeves mabswy—with a retrofpect to his own 
life, and the calamities which he had experienced. 


* Hermefionadis Erotica, apud Athenxum, |, xiii. p. 597. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


My original purpofe was to thew, that the expedition of the Grecians 
againft Troy was a mere fiction ; that no fuch armament ever took place : 
nor could any general confederacy among the various and remote ftates 
of Greece have been made, efpecially in fuch early times. There is 
reafon to think, that many of thofe ftates did not exift; or if any fuch 
were founded, ftill they were humble and limited; and, excepting by 
inroads and plunder, they kept up little correfpondence with their neigh- 
bours. Among many other arguments, I have mentioned, that the mag- 
nitude of the armament renders it incredible: for it is found to be 
fuperior to that which was fent out many ages afterwards, when Greece 
was in the height of its power, and engaged with a very formidable 
enemy, at a time when their lives and liberties, and all that could be 
dear to them, were in the utmoft danger. I have likewife introduced the 
evidence of two perfons of great confequence, Metrodorus of Lampfacus, 
and Anaxagoras, of the fame place, who was the preceptor of Socrates. 
They both lived in the region called afterwards Troas; and muft have 
been acquainted with the opinion of the natives, and the hiftory of the 
place. They both maintained that the Ilias was an allegory, and that 
no fuch war was carried on as defcribed by Homer. Stefichorus, an an- 
cient writer, maintained the fame to the * laft. Demetrius, fo often men- 
tioned by Strabo, was born at Scepfis, a place of repute and fcience, to- 
wards the bottom of Mount Ida, bordering upon the very fcene of thofe 
great actions which are difplayed in the poem: but he never could dif- 
sover the leaft veftige of Troy, nor devife where the city flood. Strabo 
was equally uncertain : for the natives could afford no intelligence ; or if 
any was obtained, it proved inconfiftent, and of little moment. Of thefe 
inconfiftencies and contradiétions, many inftances have been given; 


© Exyeixopes—er vp verepey why. Photius, p. 431. 
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and the refult of the whole has been, that both the place, and the hiftory 
with which it is connected, was a poetical apologue: whatever truth 
remained was borrowed and tranfpofed, being originally of another 
clime. 





This inveftigation I more readily undertook, as it affords an excellent 
contraft with the facred writings. The more we fearch into the very 
ancient records of Rome or Greece, the greater darknefs and uncertainty 
enfue. None of them can ftand the teft of clofe examination. Upon a 
minute infpection all becomes dark and doubtful, and often inconfiftent. 
But when we encounter the facred volume, even in parts of far higher 
antiquity, the deeper we go the greater treafure we find. The various 
parts are fo confiftent, that they afford mutual illuftration ; and the more 
earneftly we look, the greater light accrues, and, confequently, the greater 
fatisfagtion. So it has always appeared to me, who have looked diligently, 
and examined; and, I truft, I have not been miftaken. 


There is certainly a great deal of falfe and unprofitable hiftory trans- 
mitted to us: no perfon can be fo hardy as to deny it. And it muft ever 
be of fervice to true knowledge, to prune the tree of fcience of its fpu- 
rious and fuperfluous branches. Should what I have here written be true, 
I hope my word will be taken in things of more confequence. 





AP PE IN DIL 


FARTHER OBSERVATIONS UPON THE LINES QUOTED FROM HOMER'S 
ODYSSEA. Lis. v.21, Ke. Ke. 


In the paffage to which I allude, Ulyffes is made firft of all to difcover 
himfelf to Alcinoiis, by informing him of his name and family. Ey’ 
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Odvetug Aatpriadyc. He then tells him the place of his habitation, and the 

iflands in its vicinity. 
Narras Fan e 
Tire a ag 


Thoadas vairas para myror addyrye, 
Aunor ri, auy re, xas dere Zaxonles. 







We are now brought to the affected part, in which there feems to be a 
corruption of the text: and this evil is of long ftanding, having been 
admitted into the text before the time of Strabo, or the Scholiafts. The 
hero, in defcribing his own ifland Ithaca, is made to fay, 


Avry Be layer wavortpracy nv ÀN xeran 
Tipos kopor (ai Be sree) -~ 
Tenney AAN ayay xaporpeper” eri eye, 
“Hs yams durapau yAuxspwripor @dde erbat 






Before I proceed to the chief object in view, I fhall take notice of 
the poet's words, when he defcribes the ifland as x@apady raruriprary. 
‘The term x@apeaq is interpreted, by the Scholiaft and Strabo, /ow and de- 
preffid:—xfaparn yap Ñ Tamun, xas yapadn. Strabo, 1. x. p. 697- The 
Scholiaft afks very properly—Muç v» waxumeprarn 5 If it were low, bow can 
it be fled very bigh? But, with due fabmiffion both to the Scholiaft and 
Strabo, I do not think that they have precifely taken the poct’s mean- 
ing, who, if examined, will prove his beft interpreter. He introduces 
the word xfapanos not merely as /ow, but to fignify plain and kvel; in 
oppofition to spre, which follows. Thus he fpeaks of two rocks; one 
of which was high, with a fharp fammit—ofa xopupy. The other, though 
high, was more level and fmooth—rov S irpo cxemedo xlapararspor. 
Odyff. M. v. 73, and v. 101. Conformably to this, Hefychius renders 
xbaparos—ios xas ducros. Hence it is eafy to anfwer the queftion of the 
Scholiat—zus wv mavvmsprærn; for the higheft ground may be fmooth 
and level, and the loweft rough and uneven. High ground, when thus 
level and fmooth, is by our navigators ftyled table-land: of which there 
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is a remarkable inftance at the Cape of Good Hope, which gives name to 
the bay. The Grecians called any eminence of this fort rpame{a. Such 
was this high ground, which the poet ftyles Sayan mavumeprarn. 


As the ifland Ithaca lay, for the moft part, in a direétion eaft and weft, 
it was Homer's defign to give a defcription of it, as it extended spor Zopo, 
to the weft, and afterwards to proceed to the other extremity—zpos rw, 
towards the eaft. But in the midft of this defcription a parenthefis has by 
miftake been formed, the moft unfortunate that ever was devifed ; and 
the text, in confequence of it, has been corrupted, to the ruin of the 
poet's purpofe. We are firft told of the ifland— 

Avry Be xbauary wavorezrary sr ÀN xeiras 
Tpos gagov- 
‘Then comes the parenthefis— 
(al be y’ aveis mpos yoo yeMov re) — 
To this is added abfolute, and without any connexion or fapport— 

* Tpnxei: which appears to be contrary to the poet’s meaning, 
and contrary to grammatical ufage. But there is another circumftance, 
which requires confideration. The other iflands do not lie as reprefented, to 
the eaft ; but, for the moft part, in a contrary direction: of which we 
may be certified by the beft geographers of old, and by Spon, Cellarius, 
and d’Anville, of the moderns, Dulichium was a very fmall ifland, and 
may not be precifely determined ; but the two larger, Zacynthus, and 
Same, called alfo Cephalenia, lay to the weft, in a quite contrary fitua- 
tion to that fuppofed above. The prefent reading, therefore, cannot be 
true, and the original meaning of the poet has been unwarrantably cor- 
rupted, 





* The plain verfion is as follows: 
Ithaca is ftuated in the fea, with bigh table-land to the weft: (but the otber ilands Tie to the eaft) rough. 
Some make a ftop at the end of the firft line, and read—IIpes opor (ai ds +” aveube mpos qu 7” yeruovre) 


Texa. To the weft, (but tbe otber Vlands are to the cafi) rough, Either way it feems to approach 
to nonfenfe. 
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Therefore, to eftablith the true reading, I fhall take away the parenthefis, 
and procced upon this principle ; that the poet intended in this paflage 
to give a fhort defeription of the ifland as it lay eaft and weft : and inftead 
of the words ai 3s +’ avevde, I would read aurap * aveufe ; by which means 
the whole paffage will be rendered intelligible, and at the fame time con- 
fonant to the truth. 


Avry te shayady mavumeprary siv dài xerrar 
Tipos gopor avrap aveude mpos yw yenir ve 
Tenya- 
The land lies high and fmooth to the weft ; but apart to the eaft and rifing 
Jun very rough.—He adds—aanr’ ayaby xuporpopos—yet, howenr rough, it 
produces an excellent race of people. 








Ov vi eyarye 
"Hs yams Bevauas yromspwrapar anho serias 


There is nothing in the whole wrid more acceptable and pleajing in my 
Sight. 

The poet, in another place, {peaks of the ifland as in general rugged, 
and unfit for riding— 


"H pev ron rerymia, xai wr imeyraros errime Oysa. N. 242. 


He ftyles it xpavam, maimodotreay, erepay. 


* Aver, avier yaa, Bia Hesron. 


pn Savares nans, eòs T avssisy T. X. 300. 






Nev de èy eyy 
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CONCERNING THE SITUATION OF TROY, ACCORDING TO THE IDEA or 
HOMER. 


Tuoucn the hiftory of the Trojan war, as defcribed by Homer, is a 
fable, and probably no fuch city ever exifted in the region where he 
has placed it ; yet he formed in idea a fcene of action, and that fcene he 
diverfified with a number of objects. Thefe, upon examination, we fhall 
find more precifely pointed out than is ufual in a fi€tion ; and the poet, 
in general, will appear very confiftent. Yet, notwithftanding this accu- 
racy, he has been often mifunderftood, and his purpofe miftaken. It may 
poflibly be of fervice to thofe who read him, and particularly to young 


perfons, to have fome of thefe miftakes pointed out, and his meaning 
afcertained. 


A WRONG NOTION ABOUT THE NAME TROY. 


Ir fhall therefore be my firft endeavour to obviate a notion, which has 
fometimes obtained, that the name of Tpom, Troy, in Homer, never relates 
to a city, but to the region called in later times Troas. For they fay, 
that the city was by moft geographers, and particularly by the natives, 
ftyled Ilium. But this is a miftake in refpect to the poet: for there are 
numberlefs paflages in the Ilias, which fhow, that by the name of Troy 
the chief city was fignified, and not the region adjacent. 


Achilles, early in the firft book, tells Agamemnon, that his lofs in Chry- 
{eis fhould be amply repaid, whenever the Grecians took the city Troy :— 


———aime wore Zeus 


Awi tori» Tony evrenyery eEarawakal. In. A. 129. 


Heétor defcribes it as eumupyes, well fortifiv. 





Esconey y peis Teomy evrupyav tyre. In 73. 
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When Patroclus drives the Trojans before him, it is faid— 
Eva xev dpuevdey Tomy thaw vies Ayai, 
Tlarpoxaw ono rper. It. TI. 698. 
Then would the Grecians have taken Troy, with its lofty gates, through the 
prowefs of Patroclus. 


The fame is repeated upon the attack made by Achilles, @. 544, 
The terms which the poet here ufes, evmupyor, eurazecy, dijmurcy, and 
which defcribe a place well fortified with towers, and with goodly 
walls, and lofty gates, cannot relate to a region, but manifeftly de- 
note a city fo fecured. Indeed the firft quotation is fufficient to evince 
this, where Troy is exprefsly called, ors Tpom, the city Troy. It may 
therefore appear unneceffary to have faid fo much upon the fubject: 
but as I have known the opinion blindly maintained, it feemed not 
amifs to give it a full confutation. Strabo certainly does make ufe of 
the word Troja for the region Troas ; but that does not hinder its being 
adapted to a city by the poet. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE SITUATION OF THE CAMP AND CITY. 


Homer places the camp of the Grecians upon the Hellefpont ; and 
between the camp and city, which was inland, lay the plain of Troy, the 
{cene of all the heroic actions. The queftion therefore is—What are we 
to underftand by the Hellefpont? Herodotus fuppofes it to be that nar- 
row pafs towards the bottom of the Propontis, by which Europe was di~ 
vided from Afia: and that on the ealtern fide it reached from Lampficus 
to Abydus. L. v. c. 117. p.435. Other writers have been of the fame 
opinion: Strabo particularly {cems to favour it. L.ii. p. 180; and l. 13, 
p. 873. 


But this narrow frith at the mouth of the Propontis, was not above 
feven furlongs acrofs ; and is faid by Mr. Wood to be fo like a river, th: 
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a perfon, who did not know the contrary, would, from its appearance, 
judge it to be nothing elfe. But the Hellefpont of Homer was a part of 
the fea, called by the Helladian Greeks Ægean ; a name which fecms not 
to have been known by the Greeks of Afia. He defcribes it as wide, 
large, extenfive, and even Loundlyfé s alfo as foaming, boiflerous, dirk, and 
Jiormys 
Erpa ve oi yevewew em waars "EAAYTEOYTY. IL. H. 86. 
iti maaro 'ErAyoravriv. 
ayagic “EAdnomivrey. 
yeworeer onper, 
mmi maarun "EAAyorOTW. 





Axry emi wewu 


In none of thefe inftances did the poet by the Hellefpont mean the 
canal of Abydus, though it was by fome writers taken in that acceptation. 
He would never have called the fea wide where it was moft narrow, nor 
large and boundle/i, where it was moft contraéted. He always {peaks of it 
with a greater latitude, and defcribes it as a portion of the fea: hence it 
is often ftyled by him, zevros, das, Sadracra, terms inconfiltent witha mere 
ftrait or channel. It is true, that this ftrait widens above, as people pro- 
ceed upwards, quite to Lampfacus, which fome make the ultimate of the 
Hellefpont that way ; and the deity of that place is called Deus Helles- 
pontiacus. But who ever placed Troy at Lampfacus, or near it? ‘The 
Hellefpont of Homer was the upper part of the Ægean Sea, though he 
calls it not by that name. It bounded Myfia to the eaft, where ftood the 
city Gargara, near Ida Gargarus.— Gargara Junt in Myfid, quae of! Hellefponti 
provincia. Macrob. l. v. c. 20. p. 362. 


FARTHER PROOFS. 





ts 


atted in the Grecian camp, the whole is reprefented as carried on near 


conformity to this, when people go and come, and affairs are trans- 
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the fea and fea-fhore. ‘Thus when Chryfes, the prieft of Apollo, departs 
from the tent of Agamemnon, it is faid of him— 


By V aysuv ram Siva wodvproeten Sadracoys. In. A. 34e 
He bent bis way, forrowing,, by the fhore of the hoarfe refounding fea. 


In like manner, when the heralds are fent after Brifeis to the tent of 
Achilles, they go by the ftrand, or fea-fide:— 


Tw Lamorre Bary wapa Sw’ dros axpuyervie. Ix. A. 327. 
They went, unwillingly, along the fea-fbore. 


Achilles is afterwards defcribed, as fitting in a melancholy ftate— 


O ug! Arg woAIys, Spor emi owowa worrov- Jr. A. 350. 


Upon the beach of the hoary fea, and poring on the darkfome deep. 


‘The ships of the Grecians are reprefented as drawn up—u" s dhos mome. 
Il. A. 248. upon the fame fea-fhore. When, after the fatigue of the day, 
the other Grecians retire to their tents, Achilles lies down, and repofes 
upon the bare beach. 

Tiyaaiins Pari Sins worvprsieto Saharos 

Kuro Bapurrevaywy, worec pera Mupuidoverciy, 

Ey nabapy, 6 nupar ex’ ylovos xAvteoxer. Tr. P. 59. 
He lay deeply moaning, with bis Myrmidons around him, upon the fhore of the 
boifterous fea, in a part clear of weeds, where- the waves were continually 


beating. 


Many other inftances might be brought to prove, that the Hellefpont 
of Homer was part of the fea. The very terms of which it is compounded 
(Earne orroc) manifeftly how it. ‘The terms alfo das, and Sarassa, by 
which it is often deferibed, cannot be otherwife applied, efpecially when 
they are accompanied with the words moros, weduprcabes, ameipur. 
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As both the city and the camp are by Homer thus uniformly de- 
feribed as upon or near the fea, thofe perfons who have placed them in 
this fituation below Abydus, fhould have fhown that the Hellcfpont was 
here: otherwife, they appear in continual contradi@ion to the words of 
the poet, if taken in their common acceptation. Yet I do not remember 
that this was ever performed. 


THE SITUATION OF THE CITY FARTHER DESCRIBED. 


Tnovcn many, like Strabo, have very properly brought the city fome- 
what lower down towards Ilium, and the Pagus Ilienfium, yet they 
do not make it anfwer to the idea of Homer. He places it at the 
moft fouthern part of Mount Ida, called Leétum, Gargarus, and Ant- 
andros. It muft therefore have been fome few miles beyond the city 
built afterwards by Antigonus, and called Antigonia and Alexandrea 
Troas; which was upon the fea-coaft, and neareft to the mountain of 
any. To this part of Mount Ida, which is diftinguithed by the names above, 
the poet often brings Jupiter and other deities; and from this emi- 
nence they looked down upon the city and plain, and had a view of 
every thing which was going forward. We have an inftance to this pur- 
pofe in the eighth book, where Jupiter is brought to Gargarus, and has 
a full view of the camp and city. 





ayy i nave worvmbaxa, pyrepa Dpr, 


Papyapore Th. ©. v. 47. 
Auros Sey mocugrer nabetero xodi yaer, 
Eiropiav Tewwy re wom, nai yas Axar vsr 





I have mentioned, that this part of Ida was alfo called Leĉ&tum : and 
hither Juno is reprefented as leading the God of Sleep, in order to lull 
Jupiter to reft. 


Töne B inavey worumbanc, pripa Dewr, 
Asror 





Ja. Z. v. 282, 
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Jupiter at laft awakes, and Icoks down upon the field of battle; where 
he fees the Trojans put to flight, and Heétor lying wounded upon the 
plain. 


“Bxrosa Bey wehiy ile xepevor —— 11.0. v. 9. 


This place of profpeét was a great way from the Propontic Helles- 
pont, and Abydus, as we may learn from the beft geographers. The 
beginning of this narrow pafs is by Pliny placed at the promontory 
Trapeza, which he fays was *cighteen miles above Dardanus. Im- 
petum (forte initium) deinde fumit Hellefponius—promontorium id appella- 
vimus Trapesam. Ab eo decem millia paffuum Abydum cppidum, ubi anguftia 
Septem fladiorum. WL. v. c. 32, p. 288. Now, the diftance from the 
fouthern part of Ida muft have been very confiderable, as we may learn 
from the lift of places afforded by Pliny, moft of which lay between. 
He begins from the fouth, where was the paffage through the mountain, 
by which armies paffed ; and the next place that occurred was Hamaxitus : 
dein Cebrenia, ipfague Troas, Antigonia dita, nunc Alexandria, colonia 
Romanorum ; oppidum Nee; Scamander, amnis navigabilis ; et in promontorio 
quondam Sigeum oppidum; dein Portus Achivorum, in quem influit Xanthus 
Simoënti junétus, flagnumque prius faciens Palafeamander.—Extra finum 
Junt Rhatea littora, Rheteo, Dardanio, et Arifbe, oppidis babitata—a Rhateo 
Dardanium, oppidum parvum, abeft fladia uxx. Inde xvi11 millia paffuum 
promontorium Trapeza, unde primum concitat fe Hellefpontus, L.v. c. 30, 
p- 282. The order of places, as afforded by Herodotus, is much the fame. 
He mentions Antandros, which ftood at the foot of Ida, but beyond it to 
the fouth, and which Xerxes in his march did not vifit, but paffed it on 
his left hand. The next taken notice of upwards is the Regio Ilienfium, 
Scamander, Mium, Rhæteum, Ophrynium, Dardanus, Abydus. L. vii. 
c. 42. p. 530. Strabo gives the diftances of fome of thefe places, pro- 
ceeding in a different courfe from north to fouth. L. xiii. p. 889. Esra vw 





_* It fhould probably be o, eight; for Strabo makes the diftance 70 fladia=MP. 8}. Anto- 
minus {peaks of it as nine miles complete. 


E 
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par’ ACudey, x. 7. A. After Abydus we meet with the promontory Dardanis 
—and a city Dardanus, feventy fladia (nearly nine miles) delow the 
former ; and between them runs the river Rhodius.—Near to thefe is a 
place called Opbrynium, in which is a grove facred to Heétor upon an eminence, 
and a marfhy fpot called Pteleus. Next in order comes Rhateum, where 
is a city, fituated upon bigh ground; and bence a length of fea-coaft called 
Ganteum, where is to be feen the tomb and temple of Ajax.—After this we 
meet with the ruins of the city Sigeum, and the naval encampment of the 
Grecians: alfo a place called Stomalimna, where the Scamander has its 
outlet to the fea.—The length of the fea-coaft, from the Rhatcan promontory 
to the Tomb of Achilles at Sigeum, amounts, in a fraight line, to fixty fladia: 
near feven miles and a half. He afterwards {peaks of Chryfa, Lariffa, 
Hamaxitus, and other places to the fouth near Leétum; and fays, that 
they were all within view of Ilium. But it muft have been a very 
diftant view; for he defcribes it as sw diaxoriig oraño, n pupe wruoow, 
about two hundred ftadia, and perhaps a few more, which muft be equal 
to twenty-fix miles. L. xiii. p. 902. B. At the fame time he mentions, 
that Abydus above was about the like diftance, or rather lefs. Hence 
the whole interval from Abydus to the cities above f{pecified was about 
fifty miles. 


We have a particular account of the diftances of fome of the principal 
places in the Itinerary of Antoninus, p. 334. 


Abydus 

Dardanus, MP. IX. 
Ilium, MP. XII. 
Troas, MP. XVI. 
Antandros, MP. XXXV. 


Here it is proper to take notice, that the city Antandros ftood towards 
the bottom of Ida, but on the fouthern fide, contrary to Leétum; and 
Gargarus on the northern fide, where the Gods are fappofed to have 
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taken their ftation. We are informed by the Itinerary, that the whole in- 
terval was feventy and two miles. Hence we may form fome judgment of 
the diftance of Abydus from Leétum, which was nearer. 


Ptolemy affords us the latitudes of the chief places in this part of 
Phrygia in degrees and parts: but his account does not feem to have been 
accurately tranfmitted. Thofe, with which we are principally concerned, 
ftand as follow, p. 135. 


Abydus, par 3. 41°. 13: 
Ilium, pan 4. o. 
Scamandri ° 

Oftia, pa. ar. o. 
Lectum, a y 40°. 20. 


I have inferted Ilium 41°. though it is not introduced by Ptolemy till 
p- 197, where it is placed in the fame degree of latitude as the Scaman- 
der, near which it ftood. The interval between Abydus and Lectum, if 
the numbers are true, is in extent fifty-five minutes of a degree, or 
about fixty-three miles and a quarter. ‘The diftance cannot be precifely 
obtained from Antoninus, as he does not mention Lectum. It is however 
taken notice of by Strabo, who feems to make the interval much lef; 
and in extent not above fifty miles; of which, he fays, the city Ilium 
made nearly one half. This half lay—s» daæxorwiç eradioss, 1 puxpø Ato- 
ow, within the compafi of two hundred fladia, or fomewhat more, (about 26 
miles) from the city to Le€tum: but from Ilium to Abydus was not 
quite fo far—pixgov eyyurspu j ACudeg. Strabo, l. xiii. p. 902. 








Let us then abide by the fimaller diftance, and form our judgment 
accordingly. When therefore the poet brings his deities to Lectum and 
Gargarus, to fee the fcene of operation, that feene could not be near 
Abydus. And when Jupiter is defcribed— 
Evcopowy Tpwwy re rok xai yas Ayar 
ll 
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neither the city nor the fhips were fifty miles off. But why do I 
mention Abydus at the extremity of the region? Even the river Sca- 
mander, and Ilium feated near it, were at the diftance of twenty-fix 
miles, thus precifely ftated by Strabo. At the fame time, the whole 
country was divided by ridges of hills, which paffed from the foot of 
Mount Ida to the fea, and precluded any diftant view. In fhort, the 
poet's intention was to place the deities in a fituation, where they 
could look down, and have an immediate and near view of the city 
and plain, and all the procefs of war. This was impoffible at the 
diftance of twenty fix miles, or even of ten. The poet uniformly de- 
{eribes a near view; fuch as they had at other times from the beautiful 
hill Callicolone, which ftood almoft in the field of battle. To this there 
may be objected, that the city Troy, according to the difpofition above, 
not only could not have been near Abydus, but not even in the vicinity 
of the Simoéis or Scamander. It muft have ftood many miles to the 
fouth of thefe rivers, which makes the poet appear quite inconfiftent. I 
anfwer, moft undoubtedly : and every writer of a complicated fable will 
be always more or lefs inconfiftent. If the city was near the Scamander, 
he fhould never have fent his gods twenty-fix or thirty miles fouth to get 
a view of it: or, vice verfd, if he would bring his Jupiter to the emi- 
nence at Ida, he fhould have placed his city and the {hips as many miles 
nearer, where they might be plainly feen. And indeed he did place them 
much nearer, as has been fhown. 


But here we argue, as if the two rivers mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and other writers, were the real Simoéis and Scamander; of which I 
much doubt. For this part of Phrygia, at the fappofed æra of the Trojan 
war, was poffefied by Thracians, by whom moft of the places were de- 
nominated. Strabo, l. xiii. p. 883. But when afterwards the Æolian 
colonies got poffeflion of the country, they added other names, and 
tried to make the fitus locorum correfpond with the defcription given 
by the poet. But this could never be uniformly effected ; for the writ- 
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ers could never agree. Of this we may reft affured, that if the hill 
Le&um was the place of profpect, the objects to be feen muft have been 
near it. The Portus Achivorum, and the naval encampment, and the 
city above, could not have flood where they have been placed by Pliny 
and Strabo, and where they have been vainly fought for by modern 
travellers. Between the fea-coaft and Hamaxitus ftood Troy, according 
to the defcription of the poet. Hamaxitus itfelf was fituated beneath 
Leétum, as we are informed by Strabo——ry Amry smoxepen cwexne À 
Apagires. L, xiii, p. 901. 


AN OBJECTION. 


Here we may be afked, how it comes to pafs, if this be the fituation 
of Troy, that the two rivers, fo particularly mentioned in its vicinity, are 
not here to be found? To this I anfwer, that there may be fuch * rivers, 
though not yet difcovered, as thefe parts have not been properly vifited. 
But whether there be any ftreams or not cannot avail againft the difpofi- 
tion of Troy above given, which is founded upon the evidence both of 
Homer and Virgil. If there be any failing, they mutt anfwer it, for 
it does not belong to me to make good any deficiency. Dr. Pocock 
examined part of the country about Troas, called now Efki-Stamboul. 
He went fo far eaft as to arrive at fome hot baths and falt-(prings: fuch 
as were known to have been in the Campus Halefius and the Tragefie 
Saline. But he did not go fufficiently fouth to make any difcoveries in 
thofe parts. He however mentions a ftream, called by the natives Aychfu, 
which probably was an arm of fome river. I have in my poffeffion a 
copy of a large map of Troas, communicated fome years ago by the 
ingenious author of Balbeck and Palmyra, It contains an ample view of. 
Troas, as it now appears; and there are to be feen feveral fountains and. 


* The river Cilleos, near Antandros. Strabo, L xiii, p. 911. 
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ftreams, which crofs the country eaftward, and feem to be connected with 
fome more notable river, by which they are carried in a different direc- 
tion to the fea, Here perhaps may be one day found the Scamander of 
the poet. 


THE EVIDENCE OF VIRGIL CONCERNING THE PLACE OF TROY. 


‘To the arguments above let me add the authority of Virgil concerning 
the fituation of this city. He places it within fight of Tenedos; and, 
as it is intimated, oppofite to it. Ej? in confpeétu Tenedos. From this 
ifland the two ferpents came, by which Laocoon and his fons were flain. 


Ecce autem gemini à Tenedo tranquilla per alta 
(Horrefeo referens) immenfis orbibus angues 
Incumbunt pelago——— Æn. 1, ii. v. 203. 


‘The fame hiftory is given by Quintus Smyrnæus; but he calls the ifland 
whence they came Calydne. There was a clufter of iflands near Tenedos, 
called KadvJva: hence this ifland had this name among others. 





iy re Kadudvyy 
Aan sannan, srw dào, arria Tporys. L. xii. v. 444. p.46. 


By which we find, that this poet alfo places Tenedos oppofite to Troy. 


Virgil likewife defcribes the city as direétly under Antandros, which 
he reprefents as one of the fummits of Ida. Here Æneas built his 


thips— 





Claffimque fub ipsd 
Antandro ac Phrygice molimur montibus Idæ. 


The city Antandros was in Myfia, to the fouth of Ida. It ftood inland, 
and upon no particular eminence: but this was a fummit of the moun- 
tain, and the region immediately below was called Antandria, and was 
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near Hamaxitus and Neandria. Strabo, l. xiii. p. 903. The fame 
writer {peaks of another eminence of Ida, which he ftyies Cilleum, and 
places it between Mount Gargarus and Antandros—Eeri ds xar KiAdauov 
peražu Tapyapuv nas Avrardpe. L. xiii. p. 911. To this hill (Antandros) 
Æneas feems to have retired with his father the night when the city was 
burnt, and beneath the fame he built his thips ; as it was a part of Lectum, 
the neareft to the fea, and the moft convenient for the conftruéting and 
launching of a fleet. Hence he fays, that he built his thips—fub ipst 
Antandro, cle under the mountain—immediately beneath it. AN thefe cir- 
cumftances prove plainly where the city Troy is placed by Homer: and 
we may be affured, that it was not far from the Troas Alexandrea built 
afterwards upon the coaft, and not far from Hamaxitus, towards the bot- 
tom of Ida. Hence it is, that the judgment of Paris is referred to this part 
of the mountain, which was from him called alfo Alexandrea.—AarcFav- 
Oper, ors tag Seas xpilmver Parv Ùro rx Mapdog. Strabo, l. xiii. p. 904. 
All thefe places, which were reputed to have been in the vicinity of 
Troy, are far removed from the narrow pafs of the fuppofed Hellefpont 5 
and many miles diftant from Ilium, and the Pagus Ilienfis below. The 
city Antandros beyond Adramyttium was {till farther. 





‘This lower part of Ida had many names, as we have feen; and among 
thefe was Olympus, whither Jupiter and other deities betook themfelves 
to have a view of the city and plain. This muft be diftinguithed from 
the heavenly Olympus, where the gods affembled in council :— 

Zevs Se Sswv aryopyy womearo repeinegauves 

Auporary nopupy worvdeipates Ovrupo. In. @. v. 2. 
As this latter eminence abounded with ridges and necks of land, one 
would imagine that it was a hill upon carth: but we are informed 
that it was not fo; and the poet very plainly fhows the difference in. 
feveral places, but particularly Il. ©. v. 2, and v. 45. Here Jupiter is 
reprefented as going from Olympus in heaven to Ida Gargarus.—His 
way lay pecomyus young Te was ovpave—whence it appears that they were 
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widely feparated. But this Ida Gargarus, the fame as Le@um and 
Antandros, at leat a neighbouring fummit of the fame mountain, had 
alfo the name of Olympus. There were feveral fo called; and, among 
theie, Strabo mentions one upon Ida, near Antandria in Troas. Lib. x. 
P Eis: psv uv Aco rerrapes Orvperros xahepero Tys Ing xara tyy Avrar= 
dpan t. Te A. 





Hither Menelaus was ordered to repair, and ofřer a facrifice, before he 
left the country : 


Eu avti piures yy xar Waser Sova 
Mapvas Oduye suvayaywr SuyroAsi. Sophocles apud Strab. L. x. p. 721. 


The fame writer informs us, that this part of that fouthern ridge was 
indifferently called both Olympus and Ida. Tay de Iq xar ror Orvpwror 
Guyxsyuptnus TAAK, dg To auro opos, xturecw. L. x. p. 720. Here I 
muft repeat my argument, that the city Troy was affigned by Homer to 
the moft fouthern part of Troas. Here it was bounded by Mount Ida 
under different denominations, and feparated from Adramyttium and My- 
fia below. With this part of Troas, and with this only, the chief articles 
in the hiftory of Troy can be made to correfpond. 


‘TROY, AS REPRESENTED BY HOMER. 


I wave mentioned it, as my opinion, that no fuch city as Troy in 
Phrygia ever exifted, and for this I have given my reafons. But fhould 
any perfon be defirous to confute me, it will give me fo little concern to 
be convinced, that I fhall be glad to point out the only way by which 
it can be effected. Whoever, as a traveller, vifits this part of the coaft, 
which is bounded by the Archipelago, fhould confine himfelf to the 
particular {pot where Leétum and Antandros ftood, and which feems 
to have been never explored. The mountain here forms a promontory 
near Efki-Stamboul; which promontory is now called Cape Bebouro 
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according to D'Anville, but by others Cape Baba. This was formerly 
Leétum ; and near it, to the north, are the ruins of ancient Troas Alexan- 
drea. Whoever will be at the pains to fearch towards the bottom of 
this mountain, towards the eaft, beyond thofe ftately ruins, may poflibly 
obtain intelligence, with which the Greeks and Romans were not ac- 
quainted. Names of places, though liable to fome alteration, yet farvive 
for ages ; and if any tradition of fuch a city remains, it is to be fought 
for here: for in this part of the region ftood the Troy of Homer, and 
here only can it be looked for with any profpect of fuccefs. Though, 
after all, the difcovery of the city will never prove the certainty of the 
war. 


CONCERNING HAMAXITUS 


Ir has been mentioned in a former treatife as my opinion, that this 
city is alluded to by Homer, when he {peaks of the flight of Heétor and 
the purfuit of Achilles. 


Tuyo asy bw? ox xat apatirey seesuovro, It. X. v. 146. 


This article I fhall take the liberty to confider again. It is generally 
fuppofed, that by the term apafiros was fignified a highway, where 
carriages paffed—édor apakyraros. Schol. But to me it appears to fignify 
the city of that name near Troy. Homer exprefies the name Amaxitus 
without an afpirate ; whereas all the writers of Hellas uniformly prefix 
the fpirit. But this omiffion is of little confequence : for the cities of 
Troas were peopled by the Æolians from Cuma ; and the whole region 
belonged to them, as we learn from Strabo, l. xiii. p. $77. He fays, 
in confequence of it, that Troas and Æolis were the fame, the one 
being a part of the other. Now the Æolians were remarkable for leaving 
out the afpirate. Æoles afperum femper vertunt in tenuem, quem ob id 
H. Stephanus Æolicum vocat, ipfofque Holas duawraus. Jacobus Zuin- 
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gerus De Dialeétis. They pronounced veg for fave, npepa for úpepæ: 
confequently Apefires for “Auakires, 


The city Hamaxitus was the firft place that occurred to perfons after 
they had got through that paffage of Mount Ida, by which people paffed 
upwards, from Myfia and the fouthern regions, to Troas and Ilium, 
It is the fame through which Xerxes marched, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus, 1. vii. c. 42, p. 530. Stephanus Byzantinus {peaks of it as a {mall 
city: “Apakiros moryyov rg Tpwados. It is alfo mentioned by Pliny: 
Troadis primus locus Hamaxitus, dein Cebrenia, ipfaque Troas, nunc 
Alexandrea; oppidum Nee (five Neandrea). Vol. i. 1l. v. p. e82. The 
poet's purpofe in general was to give an account of the flight and death 
of Heétor: and in the lines alluded to he defcribes the commencement 
of this flight, and its direction in refpeét to Troy. The Trojans had been 
all driven into the city, excepting Hector only: he took his ftand before 
the Scaan gate, and there waited the approach of Achilles. But when he 
faw him advance—Suorre IyMaða penny xara deLiov aor, his heart failed 
him, and he betook himfelf to flight. Why he did not retreat into the 
city, and how Achilles got between him and the wall, are circumftances 
not eafy to be explained. That he fled is certain; and the firt object 
which he paffed was the Epasos, or wild fig-tree, which ftood near the 
wall of the city. This is plain from the words of Andromache to Heétor, 
who begs of him not to engage at a diftance, but to marfhal his troops 
near this tree, which was under the wall. 


Aay 82 eryr wag Epiveov, eva panora 
AuSaros eeri TMs, xas emidpruov exdero erior In. Z. v. 433. 


This, and the Sxomn, or Place of -Profpeél, were the two firit objects 
which they paffed. This flight could not have been in any road or high- 
way, as may be feen from the nature of the place; for Troy muft have 
had feveral gates, from cach of which we may prefume that a road 
paffed into the country. If any fuch were in his way, he muft have 
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crofied it; for had he taken his courfe in it, he muft have fled every ftep 
from the city ; whereas, his endeavour was to get to the wall and towers, 
but he was prevented by Achilles. If he ever took the contrary way, he 
left the city behind him; which cannot be fuppofed: for his flight 
throughout was Textos asv Uo’ ew, all the way under the wall. His father 
and friends beheld him, and were near enough to {peak to him. 


From thefe circumftancesI am induced to believe, that by the words 
xar apakirov srcevovro was meant, that the two heroes, in their courfe, went 
eaftward, in a direction towards the next city: for that city, as has been 
fhown, ftood under Ida Leétum ; and, according to the poet's defeription, 
‘Troy muft have been in the like fituation to the weft; for the hills of 
Ida, in this part, extended exaétly eaft and weft. The Scean gate, from 
which they fet out, fronted the naval encampment and the fea. When, 
therefore, they left this, and had gone round fome confiderable part of the 
wall, they went in an eaftward direction, and the city * Hamaxitus fronted 
them. They came at laft to fome fprings, which they paffed; and one 
of them is faid to have been hot, and covered with a thick vapour : 

*H par yap S Sari Mapy feet, appi Be names 

Tweras a& awrys, hres mupes asboperoie, Te. X. v- 149» 
Dr. Pocock, as has been fhown, found, in his refearches to the eaft of 
Troas, fuch warm fountains, together with baths and buildings, fome of 
which feemed of great antiquity. Troy muft have been, by the hiftory 
given in the Ilias, but a few miles from Alexandrea Troas, which ftood 
very near Le&um, but upon the fea; and as thefe hot fprings are above it 
to the eaft, they may probably be fome of thofe mentioned in the Halefian 
plain, and at the Tragefean falt-fprings near Hamaxitus. The natural 
hiftory of the country agrees well with the fituation of Troy, as defcribed 
by Homer; and the vicinity of Hamaxitus to the eaft countenances my 
notion, that it was the object alluded to by the poet. 


* In my former treatife, fiyled Obfervations, I fpeak of Hamaxitus as not far from the Pagus 
Hienfium. But the interval was too great to admit of any fuch vicinity. 
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Teryeos atv Une’ tx war Auakirov exowovre. He was all the time under the 
wall, but kept from it. 


ANOTHER CAPITAL MISTAKE. 


Tuose who have attempted to give an account of the naval ftation, 
and the camp of the Grecians, have been farther miftaken, by making the 
river Scamander the boundary to the right and fouth. So it is repre- 
fented in the maps of Dacier, Pope, and Wood: and not only thefe 
later writers, but all of old, who wrote upon the fubject, have been 
ìn like manner deceived. Ptolemy places the naval ftation upon the 
Propontic Hellefpont, with the river below to the right. Pliny and Strabo 
bring the camp and harbour lower down, but ftill they make the Sca- 
mander the boundary to the right. But Homer intimates very clearly, 
and repeatedly, that it was to the left, and ferved as a barrier to the 
north. Upon this account the wall of the Grecian rampart was lower 
here than in other places, as the river was the chief defence. Here 
Ajax was quartered; and next to him were the Theffalians under Pro- 
tefilaus ; and after him, Neftor and Idomeneus. Achilles was upon the 
right, with his Myrmidons; and Ulyffes in the centre, that he might be 
more readily applied to, on account of his great wifdom, When, therefore, 
Agamemnon had occafion to encourage the whole army, he took his ftand 
upon the thip of Ulyffes, that he might be heard equally on cach fide. 


Ery Y ew Oluseyos peyaxyrsi vii perag 
"H $’ er porary eoue, yeyuvtpav apporeswter, 

H per en’ Aiavros xaos Teħapiniaðas, 

H? ex’ Axgragos: of 8 exxara ras deas 

Evueay, wopey miewver, xai napr yeipwye Te. @. v. 222. 





In this difpofition, as defcribed by the poet, the tents of Achilles are 
upon the right, and thofe of Ajax upon the left. ‘That Ajax was in this 
Gtuation is manife from many paflages in the poem; where either 
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he himfelf, or thofe chieftains who were neareft to him, are mentioned. 
When Menelaus wants his affiftance, he is faid to find him in this 
fituation. 


Tov e pan al moyre MAXIS ex apierepa Torys, 


Capovverd' krapas- Te. P, v. 116. 





He was at the very extreme part of the army, upon the left, and there 
was animating his foldiers. When the hero, in a time of neceflity, is 
called away from his poft here to the centre, it is faid, that Heétor was 
not apprifed of the flaughter there made, for he ftill kept on fighting 
upon the left, and upon the banks of the Scamander. 


"Os gers wroveuy medov rore paidipos Mas, 
Aaitwy imma re, xar avepas: ove mw 'Extwp 
Tieder’, eri fa paxNs em apiorepa paprare MATYS, 
Oxtas wap mrapa Enaparipn, rp ja panera 
Niza mimre nappa, Bry T aserra 
Neoropa taupe peyar, nai aprio Wousrya. It, A. v. 490. 














Upon the death of Patroclus, Menelaus wanted much to find Antilochus, 
as being the moft proper perfon to carry the fad tidings to his friend 
Achilles: he looked, fays the poet— 

Toy Be war’ asl! svona pays ex aperia warg 

Capra" irapus- 


He difecwered him upon the left of the field of battle, encouraging his foldiers. 


Ik, P. y. 682, 





We have feen, that this left wing of the army was ftationed on the banks 
of the Scamander, in the account before given of Heétor, concerning 
whom it is faid, that he was fighting upon the Scamander, and upon the 
left of the Grecian army: 





ways ER apieréca LIYATI TAPAS, 
Oxsas rap moraus Exapavdze. ~ The A. v, 498. 





Here was generally the ftrefs of battle; for this part was nearer to the 
city, according to the difpofition of the poet: and the Trojans do not 
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appear willing to engage far to the right, becaufe there was the ftation of 
a perfon whom they did not choofe to provoke— 


—$§are wapa rwew ang arog wrsheyoio 
Miva. In. N- v. 746 


Achilles is reprefented as fenfible of this, and therefore thought himfelf 
quite fecure from any attack of the enemy; and accordingly fays— 


Appi be vos ep "py xAerY Mau Hy werairy 


"Eropa xas prpawra pars exyerctas iwe Tu. L v. 649. 
I truft that Hečtor, however eager, will take care not to engage where my 
Seip and tent fland. 


Whoever, therefore, places Achilles upon the Scamander, and Ajax 
and his troops at a diftance from it, is greatly miftaken. For fuch a fta- 
tion, in refpeét to each of them, is quite contrary to the defign of the 
poet : it is therefore in vain to look for the city or fhips in this fituation. 
"The whole is contrary to the plain evidence of Homer. 


OF THE CAMP AND HARBOUR, 


‘Tux naval ftation of the Greeks is farther fappofed to have been be- 
tween the Rhoetean and Sigean promontories. But as thefe landmarks 
are not mentioned by Homer, and the Grecian harbour is no where 
precifely ftated, the opinions upon this article have been rendered very 
precarious. Some writers have placed thefe headlands upon the Pro- 
pontic Hellefpont, and others lower down, according as fancy direéted ; 
and as the interval between them was in the feveral fituations very dif- 
ferent, they, in confequence of it, differed greatly about the extent of the 
camp, which was bounded by thefe landmarks. Of this I have treated 
before; but I fhall, notwithftanding, recapitulate fome articles again. Mr. 
Wood thinks, that the Rhætean promontory was the fame as Cape Bar- 
bieri, which is not lefs than ten miles from Cape Janizary, which he 
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fappofes to have been the Sigean. Strabo makes the diftance fixty ftadia, 
which amount to more than feven miles: Solinus reprefents it as forty 
ftadia, or near five miles: Pliny makes it thirty ; about three miles and 
a half. Thus they varied concerning the interval, becaufe they had no 
certain boundaries from which they could draw a line; for each deter- 
mined the two extremes according to the fyftem which he had pri- 
vately adopted: and in thefe their unfettled notions they all go contrary 
to the exprefs words of the poet, who tells us plainly, that the camp was 
narrow, and the people ftraitened. 


Oude yap w8' supus wep suw sburyraro maras 
Ayios ryas ade, orurorro be ase It, E. v.33. 
For though the coaft was comparatively wide and ample, yet it could not con- 
tain all the fips (in length), and the foldiers were in very clofe quarters. 


“That the camp could not be of the extent fuppofed above, may be farther 
known from the fituation of Agamemnon, when he ftood in the centre 
thip—yeyurrper apPorepuber, in order to call aloud to the army on each fide, 
and give them encouragement to do their duty. But if the extreme parts 
of the camp were as remote as has been reprefented, he muft have called 
to little purpofe. He was at far too great a diftance to be heard. We 
find, in the courfe of the poem, meflages carried, orders executed, and 
vifits made in a fhort {pace of time. The army, therefore, could not have 


been fo widely extended. 


‘When Neftor retires to his own tent, and brings with him Machaon, 
who had been wounded, Achilles fees him plainly from the ftern of his 
own fhip, though he is not quite certain about the perfon who is with 


him. 
Neeropa 2 ex wodsusie gaz Nyagias feo 
“Wpwras yor be Mayama, woysra Anuv. 
Toy Be uwv svogoe wokaprys Bios AAAS, 
Eisryusi yap emi cary peyanyrei rji, 
Eiropowr mirar airvs——. In. A. v. 596. 
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Now the fip and tent of Neftor were, as I have fhown, not a great deal 
nearer than thofe of Ajax upon the Scamander, which were the fartheft 
ofall. The diftance, according to fome computations, could not be lef 
than eight or nine miles. But we may be certain, from the poet, that it 
could not be fo many furlongs. 


‘The fhip of Protefilans was one of thofe upon the left, and farther than 
the thips of Neftor ; yet, when Heétor firft fets it on fire, it is imme- 
diately feen by Achilles at the other extreme, and he accordingly orders 
Patroclus to arm— 

Opeto, Siwyeves Targondsis, lemoncdevde, 

Asueru By wapa ryver upos Diosa apunpa Ite TT. V. 126. 
He had before told him, that he could diftinguith the voice of Heétor 
amid the din which prevailed : 


oh) "Beropog aripoporoin, 


Tpwes xerwvorres, wepiayreras Töid. v. 77- 


The fbouts of that murderer break continually upon my ear. 





Patroclus upon this puts on his armour; and an order is given for the 
Myrmidons to affemble. They accordingly arm themfelves, and are en- 
couraged by a fpeech from their chief. He then takes a coftly goblet 
from a cheft, which he fills with wine, and makes a folemn libation to 
Jupiter, and the whole is attended with a prayer of fome length. And. 
finally, after another {peech, with which the troops are encouraged by 
Patroclus, they march forward, and fall upon the enemy, whom, after a 
fhort difpute, they drive away. All this is performed before the thip of 
Protefilaus was confumed ; for it is faid— 





“Hysdays 2 apa rps Awer avrobr It. IT. 294. 


One balf of it remained. 


The diftance, therefore, could not be confiderable ; for the particular fcene 
of action was within fight; and the voices of the combatants to be di- 
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ftinguifhed, and their perfons known. Had their been an interval, I will 
not fay of eight or nine miles, but even of two, nay of one, Achilles 
would neither have feen nor heard what he is faid to have obferved. 
And fuch was the previous procefs, that half the fleet muft have been 
burnt before any afliftance came. 


POSITION OF THE SHIPS AND TENTS. 


As the army was ftraitened for want of room (erewovro de aor. Il. S. v.34) 
the tents, in confequence of it, did not extend in a whole line in front, 
but were of great depth; and their fhips were drawn up after the fame 
manner, in different rows, one behind another. Before the fhips, at fome 
diftance, was the rampart; and behind them, towards the ftrand, ftood 
the tents. Moft of their confultations were held before their fhips, at or 
near the centre of their foremoft line. When Idæus, the Trojan herald, 
is fent to the camp, he is faid to have found the Grecian princes in coun- 
cil at the ftern of Agamemnon’s fhip. 

‘Tus & ade’ ew ayog Aavaus, Sepawerras NENOS, 

Nyi wage wpury Ayapepvores. Ik. H. v. 382. 
„Hence, in the attack upon the fleet, there is no mention made of the tents 
being invaded, or the wounded chiefs molefted. In the midft of the 
greateft confufion or danger, old Neftor was drinking and refrething him- 
felf at his eafe, though the rampart had for fome time been forced, and 
the enemy was in the very front of the fhipping: but he was at laft 
alarmed. Hence it is faid— 


Neoroza 8 ux shader iayy wivoyra wep eumee Tx, Be ve 1. 


Had he been in the front of the navy, he would not have been fo long 

unacquainted with the danger. He muft have perceived the ftorm gra- 

dually approaching; and been informed, from what he faw, and what he 

heard, as well as from the fugitives and wounded perfons. It is manifeft, 
x 
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that the fhips were foremoft, and were not drawn in one line, but in 
many, and confifted of feveral different files. ‘The poet, as we have feen, 
deferibes the harbour as not fufficiently capacious for the whole navy 
fully extended :— 





Ty fa mpoxgosoas soea- Ih, Z. v. 35. 


Therefore they drew them up in different files. 


By xpooom is meant any thing parallel, like palifades ; and apoxporoa: is 
explained by xAaxnlov, like the rounds in a ladder, which are all parallel. 
Several ladders, put in juxta-pofition, afford, by their parallel and equi- 
diftant rounds, a juft refemblance of the difpofition in which the thips 
were drawn up. 


What has been faid may illuftrate many circumftances in the courfe of 
the poem, and at the fame time receive reciprocal confirmation from. 
them. At the very time that Neftor was going through the fhipping to 
the fcene of action, he meets with feveral of the wounded princes pafling 
upwards the fame way. 

Neoropi 3e Eoutayres Biorpspass Bawidnss 

Ilag vywy avisrres Goo Balayar yarxwy 

Tubaidys, Obvoz ve, xas Arpeidys Ayapepveer. Tx. E. v. 276 
We find, that the chiefs do not advance from the fhips to the camp, but 
the contrary; for the fhips were ranged before it for a barrier, juft 
as the Gauls ufed to place their waggons for the fame purpofe. Before 
all was, at fome diftance, the rampart; and when this was once ftormed, 
the next objeét was the navy, with their fterns foremoft. 

"Os Tpwes weyers iayy xara rayos eCasvor" 

"Iaras Ù eicchacarrss, emi wevuvyoi mayor Tr. O. v. 384. 
When the Grecians retreat before Hettor, they are faid in their flight to 
turn their faces towards the fhips—Eisumo 8’ eysvovro veav. Il. O. v. 6535 
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among which they fheltered themfelves. Here they were crowded among 
thofe which ftood foremoft ; but got through, and fled in diforder : 


$e 8 eexgshr anpa 
re eu 8 ewezcurea. Ih. O. v, 633. 





Naes, ias murai sig 


Neftor, upon this, intreats them to recollect themfelves, and to return to 
the battle. They at laft are perfuaded, and all unite againft the foe ; 
both thofe who had fheltered themfelves behind the fhips, and thofe who 
were maintaining their ground before them. 


Hyer ‘ou peromistey epecracay, wit spayorto, 
HY èrou rap ryeni payyy spayorro Soe. Ir. O. v. 672. 


I will mention one circumftance more, though farther proof may 
probably not be neceffary. When Hector had at laft driven the Greeks 
before him, and was preparing to burn the navy, Ajax took his ftand 
upon the thip which was principally attacked, and called upon the peo- 
ple near him to exert themfelves— 

Mei e epspõvov Bosw Aavesion xeheve 
Nyari re xas xAizepew auureuay. ‘It. O. v. 687. 
He called upon them inceffantly with a tremendous voice, to fave the fhips 
and the camp. 


But the camp muft have been in the enemies’ hands long before, if it ftood 
in the front of the navy. The Trojans had for fome time been in pof- 
feflion of all between the fhips and the rampart: the tents were therefore 
in the rear; and the whole arrangement as it has been above defcribed. 


CONCERNING THE GRECIAN SHIPS. 


Ir may not be amifs to fay fomething concerning the form and fize 
of their thips ; and fome light may poffibly be obtained from the follow- 
ing defcription :— : 

x2 





Aphasror Ir. O. v. 716. 


When Hettor bad laid bold of the fip of Proteflaits, by the aphlaflus, or 
tafferel at the fierun, he never ket it go. 








Now, the aphlaftus was the higheft part of the ftern, and confequently of 
the whole veffel: the fhip, therefore, could not, in this part, have been 
above fix feet from the ground. For though we may fuppofe the perfon 
to have been of fuperior ftature, yet fix fect upward is a great height for 
an horizontal extenfion of an arm, which is the beft direétion to have 
fure hold. Making this allowance, we cannot fuppofe the fhip to have 
been larger than a hoy, or cutter, of about forty or fifty tons. 


Yet there are, perhaps, fome articles, which may induce us to think 
that they muft have been larger. I have, fome pages above, fuppofed 
that there were about eighty-five men to each fhip. But as the fhips 
are generally reprefented as a thoufand, or fomewhat more, in number, 
and the number of men is eftimated as at leaft an hundred thoufand, 
there muft have been, at an average, an hundred men to a fhip. Indeed, 
there fhould be many more, if we allow the eftimate afforded by the 
poet; who fays, that the Grecian army exceeded that of the Trojans as 
ten to one. Il. B. v. 123, Now the Trojans were no lefs than fifty 
thoufand. The words of the poet muft therefore be efteemed an hy- 
perbole ; yet the excefs is, I believe, always fuppofed to be double. If 
then there were an hundred to each fhip, thofe fhips muft have been 
larger than I have fuppofed, The height of the ftern has been ftated as 
rather low ; it is therefore probable, that what was wanting in depth was 
made up in breadth ; otherwife it will be difficult to find room for the 
complement of men. 
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OF A SEEMING MISTAKE IN THE COPIES OF HOMER. 


Ir has been for a long time a doubt with me, whether Exapavdpos, 
that well known river the Scamander, the name of which fo often occurs 
in Homer, was originally fo expreffed by the poet. It is to be found, 
among other places, Il. M. v. 21; where he mentions— 


Tpyyinos va, nas Ascymos, Bios ve Exapartpos. 


Now, excepting in this word, and its derivative Exap-vdpic, we have, I 
believe, no inftance in Homer of a fhort fyllable being admitted before 
two mute confonants, and fearcely in any poet of authority: and where 
an inftance may fometimes be found in the Greek tragedians, it generally 
proceeds from a miftaken reading, and may be corrected, It is there- 
fore hardly credible, that Homer fhould take this liberty in one word 
only, and ftudioufly avoid it elfewhere throughout his two poems ; efpe- 
cially as the language in which he wrote afforded innumerable oppor- 
tunities, in other parts, of aéting in the fame manner. But the contrary 
was obferved by him in all words of the fame analogy, which have always 
the preceding vowel long. This will appear, in fome degree, from the 
following examples : i 

Dapyy ve Ewapryy vey wohureyewva re Maroyye 

Ags re Emapry re, xai spoayua Mowery. 

Try Je Erspysnp moray Teepe 

"Pory re Erpariyy ree 

Eoivey re Exwhoy ree 


This rule and caution, obferved by the beft poets, is to be found not only 
in proper names, but in nouns common, or appellatives, and likewife in 
verbs. Such are eraðpos, emwbnp, onoles, crepror, crits, oriACw, orparor, 
wrod, wrucow, auans, cxale, cuert, wrayer, cxowes, cxnrw. To thefe, 
numbers might be added, which are reftrained to the fame rule, and 
never admit a fhort fyllable before them. 
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The Roma at firft, were not fo fcrupulous; for they fometimes 
lowed thefe liberties. Catullus accordingly introduces this very word 
amander at the end of a verfe:— 








Tiflis erit magnis virtutibus unda Scamandri. 


Nupt. Pel. et Thet. v. 3: 





But in’ the age of Auguftus the tafte of the Romans was too much im- 
proved, and their ears too correct, to admit fuch a difcord in harmony. 
No name was more obvious than this, or more neceffary to be ufed by 
Virgil and Ovid, who treat fo much about the war of Troy, and the 
f{eene of thofe heroic actions with which it was accompanied. Yet they 
induftrioufly avoid mentioning this name of the river; nor does it occur 
either in Propertius or Tibullus. They obferved the like caution in 
refpeét to other words of the fame predicament, fuch as /fertit, /peltat, 
JSperat, fpernit, The terms—menia feandit, marmora feulpfit, vulnere fler= 
nit, ad ethera fpeétat, munera fprevit, though obvious, will hardly be 
found in good compofition. Horace, indeed, makes no feruple to fay— 
Jepe fylum vertas; and has many inftances to the fame purpofe. But he 
wrote—/ermoni propiora; and, I believe, nothing of this fort will be found 
in any of his more poetical pieces. 


‘There is, indeed, one well-known inftance in Virgil, which may be 
brought in oppofition to what I maintain, and which occurs in the fpeech 
of king Latinus. 


Spem fiquam accitis Ætolum babuiftis in armis, 
Ponite—Jpes fibi quifque; fèd banc quam angufta videtis. 
ZEN. x1. v. 307. 


But here there is fuch a paufe after the word ponite, as takes away all 
harfhnefs, and makes the liberty allowable. In no other place does any 
fuch ufage prevail, either in this poet, or his contemporaries. We fhall 
never fee an hexameter conclude with /adat, or a pentameter with Sfretit. 
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The infinitive, fetif, I believe, never occurs, either in the heroic verfe 
or elegy of any claffical writer. ‘The verfe in Homer, Ilias T. y. $57, 
where the words—airuc” avðporyræ xas H€m—occur, may feem an excep- 
tion. But there are not here two mute confonants: and at the fame time 
it is generally thought, that the true reading was—ddporyre ; as it is found 
Il. X. v. 363, and Q. v. 6. 


The Grecians were very refined in their tafte, and fometimes carried 
their delicacy toa degree of faftidioufnefs, even to their own prejudice. 
The Athenians, in a time of neceflity, had a large loan offered them 
by one of their citizens; but, unfortunately, he made ufe of the word 
ecu for daveS, or daverw. This was eftcemed fo barbarous, that the 
whole affembly was in a ferment; nor would they accept his offer, till 
he had corrected his “miftake. Demetrius Poliorcetes incurred the like 
offence, when he took the city of Athens in a ftate of famine. He called 
an affembly, and offered the people in their diftrefs one hundred thou- 
fand medamni of wheat, but was guilty of a like miftake in his addrefs. 
The people were fo offended, that they would not accept of his gratuity, 
though ftarving; till he had made an apology for his +folecifm., ‘This 
delicacy prevailed, more or lef, among the Grecians of all parts. 





Hence it is extraordinary, that they fhould, contrary to all ufage, coun 
tenance this one anomaly in compofition, and allow what the Romans 
reje&ed. The miftake was certainly fooner or later admitted; but it 
feems to have been only in this one inftance, where the word Scamander 
occurs in Homer, Upon this account I am induced to think, that this 
reading arofe from an error, and that the word was not originally fo ex- 
preffed by the poet. 


‘That there was fuch a river as the Scamander I make no doubt, and 
that it was fo called by the Thracians of Bithynia, who were the firft 


* See Suidas, v. Osai. + Plutarch. Apophthegm, 
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occupiers of the country: but where it was precifely fituated is very 
uncertain ; and there is the like uncertainty about many of the rivers 
mentioned by Homer. For though fome writers feem to have deter- 
mined the Rhcfus, Carefus, Heptaporus, and Rhodius, yet Pliny fays 
that they were not to be found. He, as well as Strabo, defcribes the 
Scamander as the main ftream, and the Simoëis as an arm only, which 
ran into it; and the outlet was in the Ægean fea. But Ptolemy de- 
{cribes them as two diftinét rivers, and their outlets at fome diftance from 
each other, and in the Propontic Hellefpont. I mention this, to fhow 
the uncertainty of thefe hiftories, Still, wherever it may have been 
fituated, fuch a river did exift; and it was called Exæuaævðpoç, the Scaman- 
der, by the natives of old. But when the Aolian colonies, fome time 
before the birth of Homer, got poffeffion of the country, they changed 
it, im conformity to their own idiom and dialect; and, leaving out the 
leading confonant, called it Kapavdpos, or Camander. This omiflion was 
not unufual in the Greek language in general, as may be obferved in 
many words, where the initial Sigma is fometimes expreffed, and at other 
times omitted. Cafaubon and other writers, have obferved, that there 
was both cxaplapuecw and xaplapuecw 3 opepdo and peplus Epupy mons 
and Mupm; Epp, the Amazon, and Mupyy and Mupwy ; Eepdpaxorrog and 
Acdpanorros 5 cpus and puç; oxedaw and xedaw.—— Oro 3 exedacow Axaue. 
Homer. The Romans, who had a clofe connexion with the Æolians, 
obferved this mode of expreffion in words copied from the Greeks. 
Hence, for epopae they write murena; for parru, fallo; for oever, 
Sinad 5 for ereyo, tego; for empyw, pergo. 


The Æolians particularly, of all the Grecians, omitted this letter. They 


rendered the word ¢uirak, pač; oppos, pipocs cpevernp, peuernp 5 pape 
aydos, papaydos s ow, Qw; and the river Exapavdpos, * Kepecvdpos. Thefe 
/Eolians Homer particularly followed. 


* Caninius De Hellenifmis: alfo, Zuingerus De Dialeais, 46. 
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According to Euftathius, the laft term is a derivative from the verb 
xapvew; which, if true, would make the word Kajea»dper to be the original 
name. But this I do not believe. My opinion is, that the ancient name 
was Scamander, and fo it is in general maintained. ‘The olians only, 
who got poffeflion of the particular part of Thracian Bithynia efteemed 
Troas, changed it to Camander, for the reafons above afligned. But as 
this was only the provincial mode of expreffing the word, and but partially 
received, the hiftorians, and other writers who did not follow this dia- 
le&t, preferved the true name. Hence I imagine, that in latter times it 
was introduced, by way of amendment, into the poems of Homer. ‘This 
was contrary to his purpofe, and to the injury of his verfification ; for 
he rendered the name of the river as the natives in his time expreffed it. 
Many years afterwards, the people of Hellas Proper got poffeffion of the 
Regio Mienfis ; and they followed the general ufage, and called the river 
by its original name, having no attachment to any Afiatic dialeét. Hence 
it is found in their hiftorians ; and it is mentioned in verfe by Euripides + 
but ftill the preceding vowel is long. 


Foxas Be morras Bi qu! ami * Exaparipiois 
"Pears cBavor, Evnir. Hevea, vs 52. 


From thefe premifes I am induced to think, that the abbreviated reading 
Kapeardpos (Camander) was in the firft copies of Homer : but it was altered 
by perfons who came afterwards, and who maintained the original pro- 
nunciation and orthography. This, though in one refpect proper, was in 
another view wrong, as there is reafon to think that it was contrary to the 
purpofe of the poet. 


I know of one author only in whom the word Kayar3pes, or Camander, 
is to be found, and the true metre preferved. This is Nonnus of Pana- 
polis in Egypt, who, in his Dionyfiaca, has the following verfes : 


Oia npebeomtur merapu wept qepa Kapardee, 
Duron jpsreAcoroy eweaaousryy AXIA L. xxii, fin. p. 392. (Ed. Antwerp. 1596). 


* We find the word Exaparipes in Hefiod; but I believe it to be as much a wrong reading in 
him as in Homer. 


Y 


Again— 


Osy dew fess erus» 





Kauasžęu. Ibid. 1. xxiii. p. 402. 





But this authority may feem to be leffened by the two later editions ; 
in thefe, when the word Exajavdpos is introduced, the vowel before it is 
made fhort. This, however, is contrary to all true profody. Nonnus 
wrote forty-eight books, and not lefs than twenty thoufand verfes : and 
I do not believe, in his whole procefs, that there is an inftance of fuch a 





liberty in his beft and genuine edition: and in thofe later there is not 
a fingle example, except in the two words above. 


THE END. 


5. Hawt 





